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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
. —Much Ado Atout Nothing. 
) HE picture season in London is at its 
height, and the galleries are crowded, 
but it must be a sanguine person who, 
after visiting them, can take a cheerful 
view of the future of British pictorial 
art. I cannot recall a more dismal ar- 
ray of positively bad canvases than ap- 
pears at the Royal Academy exhibition this year. At the 
Grosvenor the fact is less depressing, but were it not for 
the limited wall space, which must have compelled the 
refusal of many pictures; the result would probably be 
nearly as bad. The Grosvenor Gallery now, indeed, has 
little reason for existence, except, perhaps, to give a place 
on the line to the amateurish efforts of Sir Coutts Lind- 
say, Bart., to whom it owes its existence. Burne-Jones is 
now a Royal Academician, and his work is no longer con- 
fined to the New Bond Street rooms; Professor Legros 
sends nothing, and Mr. Whistler—for whose especial 
benefit the Grosvenor might remain open a little longer 
—this year contributes not a “note” nora “ harmony,” 
but “hires a hall” on his own account a few doors off in 
the same street. Most of the stronger men who send 
to Burlington House are represented on the walls cf the 
rival establishment. Naturally, the President of the 
Royal Academy is not among the number; but Alma- 
Tadema, Frank Holl, George H. Boughton, John Collier, 
Walter Crane, Albert Moore, W. Q. Orchardson, Alfred 
Parsons, E, J. Poynter, Val Prinsep, W. B. Richmond, 
”G. F. Watts, and our strongest American portrait-painter, 
J. S. Sargent, are represented at both galleries. Hubert 
Herkomer does not exhibit, and Sir John Millais sends a 
single canvas to the Academy—a conventionally painted 
portrait of the wrinkled features of Mr. Barlow, the en- 
graver, whom one recognizes as the central figure in 
Millais’s uninteresting picture “ The Ornithologist,” ex- 
hibited last year. 





b+ 
* 


ALMOST the only relief from the monotony of utter 
commonplace among nearly two thousand pictures at 
the Academy is a few really admirable portraits; but 
the best of these are by foreigners. The first place may 
be given without hesitation to the full-length figure of 
“Miss Robbins,” the American sitter honored by Carolus 
Duran as the subject for the display of his brilliant 
abilities. The picture is not pleasing, but it is striking, 
as evidently it was meant to be, and as M. Duran in- 
tends that all his pictures shall be. One feels that it 
was painted as a “tour de force,” more for the astonish- 
ment of posterity than for the lay public of to-day, and 
certainly without any consideration for the feelings of 
the sitter. The pose and the costume of the lady are so 
theatrical as to be’ almost vulgar. But in the artistic 
treatment of the picture there is certainly nothing vulgar. 


*  * 
* 


ONE recognizes in it at once a grand simplicity which 
stamps it as the workof a master. With all due respect, 
Iam impelled to remark that the study of this canvas 
would be a liberal education for most of the self-satisfied, 
easy-going British gentlemen represented here who 
paint, and have the distinguished honor of writing R. A. 
after their names. The picture, indeed, is full of valu- 
able suggestion to any one who knows enough to learn 
from it. Black and white are the chief elements in its 
simple scheme of color, and it is most interesting to note 
how admirably they are managed, particularly in relation 
to the fair hair and bright carnations of the face; how 
subtly they are combined for gradation or contrast for 
local color in the draperies. And the flesh—how lumi- 
nous it is, how supple, and how firmly modelled! There 
is no mystery in the artist’s methods. The brush-work 
is all “‘en evidence.” You can see for yourself the broad, 
facile touches with which the features are built up—put 
on, as it were, asa sculptor lays on his damp clay and 
caresses it into flesh and muscle—supplemented by 
smaller touches which fall into place so easily that they 
do not seem to have needed blending. One can almost 
pardon the vanity of this gifted Frenchman who thinks 
himself another Velasquez; for in his best moods—at 
times he can paint atrociously—certainly he catches the 
great Spaniard’s style to a remarkable degree, and that 
without anything of the weakness of an imitation. If 


Carolus Duran would impart to his canvas a little more 
refinement, a little more repose—if he would remember, 
in fact, that he is painting in the nineteenth century, and 
that a portrait of to-day should, in some measure, at least, 
reflect its local surroundings and be something more 
than a mere vehicle for the glorification of the painter— 
he would come much nearer realizing his ambition to be 
ranked with one of the greatest portrait-painters the 
world has seen, than he is likely ever to do. 


°° 


AMONG the portraits in the Academy next in interest 
to this by M. Duran come several by John S. Sargent, 
his most distinguished pupil, who in style is more sub- 
dued and more refined than his master, without being 
less picturesque. It is this style, distinctively his own, 
which always makes his canvases interesting. His colora- 
tion is seldom satisfactory, being, as a rule, either vio- 
lently keyed as in the portrait of “ Mrs. Harrison’’—which 
is very clever despite the long abrupt dividing line of red 
against white drapery—or disagreeably slaty as in that 
of “Mrs. Vickers.” Not infrequently his drawing is 
faulty, and his mannerisms are so pronounced as to be 
aggressive. In technique, while resembling his master 
in simplicity and strength, his resources are more re- 
stricted. His flesh suggests imperfect circulation, either 
by its leaden hue telling of total absence of blood, or its 
high color in certain features suggestive of dyspepsia. 
In the portrait of “Mrs. Harrison” you cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Sargent put in touches of color here 
and there in the face for no other purpose than to con- 
nect the carnations with the staring red drapery. But 
if, as has been intimated, the technique of this artist is 
limited, it cannot be denied that the resources he pos- 
sesses he employs with surprising mastery. As a single 
instance may be mentioned the deft, but simple treat- 
ment of the arm in the portrait of “ Mrs. Vickers,” as it 
hangs against her side and receives the reflected shadows 
from the dress. It is to be hoped that this picture, as 
well as the two others by Mr. Sargent in the Academy, 
will be seen in America before long. All have already 
been shown at the Salon. It would be interesting if the 
“Miss Robbins” of Carolus Duran could be seen at the 
same time. 


* * 
* 


LIKE Mr. Sargent’s “ Mrs. Vickers” his group of the 
three “ Misses Vickers” was noticed in these columns 
last year, at the time of its first appearance at the Salon. 
The hands—then spoken of as faulty—have been re- 
painted. Perhaps there is something still to be done 
to them; although I say so with diffidence, for it may 
be that the unusual foreshortening of the forearm of 
the particular figure in mind may account for what 
seems like an impossible appearance of the fingers. Up 
to a certain point it is well, no doubt, for the lay critic to 
surrender his judgment in a matter of this kind, before 
the knowledge of an artist of reputation; and as Mr. 
Sargent has already made some corrections in the hands, 
it is, perhaps, fair to assume that he did all that was 
necessary. 


* * 
. 


FRANK HOLL sends to both exhibitions portraits of 
varying merit. That of “Lord Carrington,” at the 
Academy, is certainly a strong work —perhaps the 
cleverest example of portraiture there by an English 
artist. Iam getting to think, however, that Mr. Holl 
owes too much of his success to his love of relieving 
flesh against a dark rich background. He deviates but 
seldom from this practice, which, it need hardly be re- 
marked, is not suited to all faces ; it soon degenerates to 
a trick. The character in the grand, rugged features of 
“ Lord Carrington” is emphasized very effectively by this 
treatment, but in Mr. Holl’s portrait of a younger man 
which hangs near by, in place of vigor we get only 
coarseness, which it is easy to see does injustice to the 
sitter. 

* * 


” 


BuT for the “Lord Carrington,” the third place of 
honor among the portrait-painters represented at the 
Academy and the Grosvenor might be assigned to a 
foreigner as well as the first and second places. On 
second thoughts, indeed, I think that it really belongs to 
Albert Aublet for his full-length “ Comtesse de Martel,” 
a very clever.characterization. This smiling, comely 
lady, in light-hued seaside attire who looks right out of 
the canvas—somewhat too boldly, perhaps—interests at 
once by the vivacity and subdued humor of her ex- 
pression. One is tempted to ask, “ Who is the Comtesse 
de Martel ?” The question can be answered readily by 


any Parisian moving in the circle of the literary Bohemia 
of the French capital. She is “ Gyp” of La Vie Parisi- 
enne. Since this portrait was painted, she got into 
trouble through pointing the finger of scorn, in that dis- 
reputable journal, at a certain notorious woman, who 
revenged herself by throwing vitriol at her. The count- 
ess escaped serious injury. Whether or not the assail- 
ant was punished I do not know. Besides being well 
known as a witty feuilletoniste, “Gyp” made a hit as the 
authoress of “‘ Autour Mariage,” and she enjoys the fur- 
ther distinction of being a descendant of Mirabeau. 


* #* 
* 


AMONG other notable portraits—those already men- 
tioned are all at the Royal Academy—is John Collier’s 
“Miss Nettie Huxley.” She is dressed in white, and 
gracefully posed in a blackchair. The picture is painted 
with charming simplicity and a sound technique by no 
means usual with this artist. There are some admirably- 


rendered female subjects by Alma-Tadema ; spirited 


work by W. Ouless, who paints somewhat in the manner 
of Mr. Holl, but fails to put life into his carnations, and 
a charming portrait of Miss Burne-Jones, by W. B. 
Richmond, who seems to have been really inspired by 
the beauty of his subject, for out of his dozen portraits at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, in about half as many different 
styles, this is the only one which apparently has been 
painted for its own sake. 


* 
* 


PHILIP BURNE-JONES, son of the famous artist, sends 
to the Grosvenor Gallery his first picture, “ An Unpaint- 
ed Masterpiece,” the subject of which—if this single 
uninteresting figure of a woman can be said to have one 
—is taken from “ The Madonna of the Future,” a story 
by Henry James. It shows careful drawing and feeling 
for color, but it is so closely in imitation of the mere 
mannerisms of his father that it is not easy to forecast 
from it the young man’s artistic future. 


os 
* 


Mr. BURNE-JONES himself sends to the Royal Acad- 
emy his first contribution, “ Depths of the Sea,” a work 
which, though ideal in conception, is marked in parts by 
strongly realistic treatment. This striking picture illus- 
trates a passage from Virgil, which William Morris 
freely translates : “ That which thy heart was set on, 
thou hast found.” A mermaid has descended to her 
home beneath the waves, clasping in her arms her luck- 
less man-lover. She wears a witch-like expression of 
mingled love and triumph, admirably conveyed ; but her 
coveted prize has turned to clay within her very grasp. 
An effective contrast might have been made between 
the beautiful flesh tints we are used to look for in the 
human portion of this mythical creature, and the lifeless 
form of the man; but, equally rigid, the living and the 
dead, the real and the ideal, are both modelled—without 
regard to their environment, which is treated quite real- 
istically—in that peculiar brownish yellow, found, so far 
as my observation goes, only on old majolica plaques 
and the flesh of Mr. Burne-Jones’s men and women. 


* * 
* 


THE man is certainly very dead indeed, and, under the 
circumstances, the conscientiously painted air-bubbles 
rising toward the surface of the water, presumably with 
his last gasps, are rather a stretch of realism. It is a 
curious picture, full of imagination and power. The 
modelling is very fine. Besides those already indicated, 
there are other points bound to challenge criticism— 
such as the unpleasant rigidity of 40/4 figures, when it 
would seem so necessary to relieve that of the dead man 
by some graceful, sinuous line, such as belongs to the 
mermaid by tradition, But Mr. Burne-Jones is a law 
unto himself, and the critics have long since, in deference 
to his undoubted scholarship and genius, submitted with 
resignation to his deliberate violations of recognized 
canons in art, against which no less famous an artist 
could sin with impunity. At the Grosvenor Gallery, 
Mr. Burne-Jones leaves the sombre paiette with which 
he invests the ethical lesson conveyed in the “ Depths of 
the Sea,” for the richer and fresher color which marks 
the characteristically decorative figures, “ Flamma Ves- 
talis” and “ Sibylla Delphica.” He adds further to his 
versatility of subject in “ The Morning of the Resurrec- 
tion,” in the same gallery—an impressive, deeply re- 
ligious work, in which Mary is placed between two 
exquisitely painted angels who, with fixed gaze, sit on 
the sepulchre, while she herself, turning from the empty 
tomb, regards the apparition of the risen Jesus. 

MONTEZUMA. 
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THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 





IT is a pleasure to which we are not accustomed, to 
see such a creditable display of American paintings as 
the Second Prize Fund Exhibition, opened May 7. The 
American Art Association is to be congratulated on 
its success in placing before the public a proper show- 
ing of what our artists can do. Perhaps the most im- 
portant picture in the exhibition, to which, very justly, 
has been awarded one of the four prizes, is Ulrich’s 
“ Venetian Glass-blowers.” Mr. Ulrich has been noted 
as a painter of scenes of workshop life, photographi- 
cally correct and microscopically minute. This picture 
shows what may be regarded as a new departure for 
him, though entirely within the line of development that 
so strong a man was likely to follow. It is neither 
photographic nor microscopic, nor in any way mechani- 
cal, but is freely painted, and the details, of which it is 
full, are properly subordinated to the masses. There is, 
besides, a thoroughly understood artistic purpose, some- 
thing which, to many people, seemed lacking in Mr. 
Ulrich’s former productions. It shows a number of 
Italian workmen and women, their faces and figures 
lit by the strong glow from the furnaces around which 
they are grouped. The painting of the firelight and its 
effects on the faces, the divers colored draperies, and the 
gorgeously tinted goblets and tazzas scattered about, is 
wonderfully realistic considering the fine artistic quality 
of the work. The artist does not succeed so well in 
painting sunlight, as is evident from his “ Lace Makers 
of Burano,” the point of which is the contrast between 
the dark room full of figures and the bright daylight 
scene visible through the large open window. The latter 
is cold, and rather crude, and makes it plain that the 
painter has much to learn before he can handle out-of- 
door subjects with the success that attends his efforts at 
painting effects of confined light. That he will yet do 
so is, however, highly probable. A third picture, a girl 
in a red shawl with a water-jar, is notable as a pleasant 
bit of color. 

Other prize pictures are F. D. Millet’s “ At the Inn;” 
Clifford B. Grayson’s “ Mid-day Dreams ;” and E. E. Sim- 
mons’s “Mother and Child.” The last two are little 
more than studies—the “ Mother and Child” showing 
that the painter is well advanced in technique, “ Mid- 
day Dreams” that its author has the true artistic tem- 
perament but is yet in need of much more training than 
he has had. Mr. Millet’s work is different in subject 
from what we are accustomed to see by him. It repre- 
sents a young man and a young woman pleasantly 
engaged in doing nothing, or next to nothing, in a 
quaintly furnished, old-fashioned room. It is very well 
painted in a painstaking way, but is spiritless, and with- 
out the charm of style to which, some years ago, Mr. 
Millet seemed likely to attain. It is very easy to fall 
from such painting as this into the merely commercial 
sort of thing, which wil! sell even more readily, though 
it may not carry off prizes. 

Among other figure subjects, “The Suspected Con- 
spiracy,” by B. W. Clinedinst, is a capital bit of genre. 
The old peasant with bandaged head in the chimney- 
corner who, with. pipe in one hand and tongs with a red- 
hot coal in the other, looks up in alarm at some word that 
he has overheard of the consultation that the women folk 
are holding while mixing some unpleasant potion, is ex- 
cellently characterized. The women, too, are types in 
their way. All three figures, and the kitchen interior 
with its picturesque belongings, are cleverly painted. 

Kenneth R. Cranford’s “ The Day’s End ” is a study 
of a sort which is becoming rather common. The ser- 
vant girl, the two tired dogs, the kitchen fireplace and 
accessories, which make up the composition, are not 
without pictorial interest and are very well painted, but 
anybody of ordinary intelligence who can spare eight or 
ten years in which to study painting may reasonably 
hope to do as well. Why anybody should want to do 
such work except as a step toward something higher it 
is not easy to understand. Yet there is nothing here 
which holds out any hope of better things to come, and 
the same might be said of many other pictures in 
this and other recent exhibitions. H. R. Poore is to 
be praised for an ambition which reaches higher than 
such work as that just spoken of. His “ Close of a City 
Day” is a vigorous attempt to express artistically under 
forms characteristic of his own city and of his own time, 
the common human sentiment of relief at the end of a 
day’s toil. It were too much to say that he is entirely 
successful, but he is measurably so. The scene is on 
the quays, with shipping near by and buildings in the 
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distance across the river. The figures are well-chosen 


torepresent New York's working people. Horses, carts 
loiterers, beggars, dogs, are grouped so as to give a 
lively impression of the continual change and variety of 
the actual scene without injury to the unity of effect. 

The only work aiming at the ideal or the allegorical, 
which it is necessary to specify, is Miss Rosina Emmet’s 
“Twilight.” It has the common faults of such attempts, 
but nomore. So far as the painter has departed from 
her model and from nature, in so far has she weakened 
her picture. It is properly that of a modern young lady 
posing as a Roman maiden lighting a lamp; and if it 
were painted with the understanding that no one would 
be expected to see more in it than a scene from some 
performance of tableaux vivants, it would, we are con- 
vinced, be a far better and more attractive picture. Still, 
the departure from fact is not so great but that there is 
considerable merit left. Frederick Dielman’s “ Pomona” 
may show what Miss Emmet might have done with her 
subject. Here there is nothing of the allegorical but 
the title. “Pomona” is simply a real aod robust young 
woman of the period posing for her portrait under the 
fruit-laden apple-boughs. Yet she makes a_ prettier 
picture, and looks more “ poetical” than Miss Emmet’s 
idealized young lady in tunic and girdle. 

Not very interesting, except technically, yet too good 
to be omitted even in a cursory review, are B. R. Fitz's 
old woman “ Waiting,” Edward Grenet’s “ The Secret,” 
and Arthur Hoeber’s “ A Pose in Pink.” Miss Anna E. 


” 


Klumpe’s “ Une Merveilleuse” may be put in the same 
category with Joseph Lauber’s “Bachelor's Solitude” 
and Carl Marr's “ Gossip.” Ernest Longfellow’s “ Hes- 
perus” and J. Harrison Mills’s “ Clytie” are, on the con- 
trary, too bad to be passed over. We must, though dis- 
inclined, enter our protest against such painting being 
accepted at future exhibitions. 

The exhibition is not very rich in landscapes, but one 
of these is of a merit out of the common. This is Mr. 
Twachtman’s “ Landscape” in the lower gallery. Vis- 
itors to the National Academy Exhibitions of a few 
years ago may remember some water-color drawings by 
this artist, which, beside clever technique, had something 
in them that appealed to the imagination and to the 
sense of fitness, by their style as much as by their simple 
American subjects. This severe, original and unaffected 
style appears in the large oil-painting contributed, after 
two years’ absence from the exhibitions, to the present 
show. The subject is a bay of a large pond or small 
lake inclosed by low, gently sloping green hills, a bit of 
the bank and a few reeds in the foreground, some faint 
clouds in the gray sky and some indications of a light 
breeze breaking the reflections in the water. No paint- 
ing of its size could well be less pretentious. Neither 
could any more happily render the quiet beauty that 
such a scene occasionally presents. 

While there are no other landscapes as important as 
Mr. Twachtman’s there are several of merit sufficient to 
call for notice. Frank M. Boggs’s “ The Thames Near 
the Tower of London,” it may be said, is not a landscape 
but a waterscape. At any rate, it is a good thing of its 
kind. C. Harry Eaton's “ The Lily Pond” may in like 
fashion be called a flower picture ; but it is a good enough 
landscape all the same. Hamilton Hamilton’s “ A Sep- 
tember Day” has a figure in it; so have “ Those Even- 
ing Bells” by Rhoda Holmes Nichols and “The Sea- 
Weed Gatherer” by R. Swain Gifford, yet they are all 
three good landscapes and nothing else. About Leon- 
ard Ochtmann’s “Spring,” Walter Palmer's “ A Calm 
Sundown,” Stephen Parrish’s “ Port of Granville,” Arthur 
Parton’s “ After the Rain,” T. C. Steele’s “ Thaw in 
Winter,” James B. Sword’s “Shores of ,Conanicut,” 
Harold B. Warren's “ A Spur of Mount Adams,” Max 
Wehl’s “ Evening on the Potomac” and A. H. Wyant’s 
“A Gray Day” there can be no question. They are 
good landscapes, every one, yet not so good as to require 
extended descriptions. But they may be enjoyed and 
admired in their degree and they add materially to the 
pleasure to be derived from a visit to one of the most 
satisfactory exhibitions ever held in New York. 

P. S.—In addition to the prizes mentioned above, the 
amount of which was contributed by subscribers to the 
fund, the American Art Association gave ten gold medals, 
which were awarded by the votes of the exhibitors to the 
authors of the following works : 

“ The Close of Day,” by C. H. Davis; “ Holding the 
Line,” by Gilbert Gaul; “In the Surf,” by George 
Inness, Jr.; ‘“‘ Tattered and Torn,” by Alfred Kappes; 
Bronze Statue, “ La Musique de la Mer,” by H. H. Kit- 
son; “Gossip,” by Carl Marr ; “ Those Evening Bells,” 
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by Rhoda Holmes Nichols; “ Evening After Raa,” by 
Arthur Parton; “Close of a Summer Day,” by F. K. 
M. Rehn; “ Day Break,” by D. W. Tryon. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 


THE eighth annual exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists was opened tothe public May 5th, at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and will remain open all summer, _ It 
is a very respectable, though very small display, includ- 
ing only about one hundred and twenty works by eighty- 
three artists, and the high and even average of merit at- 
tained reflects almost as much credit on the committees 
on selection and hanging as on the individual artists 
whose works are exhibited. 

Perhaps the most interesting paintings in the collec- 
tion are the two portraits contributed by John S. Sar- 
gent. The “ Portrait of a Lady,” No. 95, especially is a 
gratifying proof that this capable young painter is doing 
something beside reckless and slipshod work. It is, in- 
deed, a distinct advance on his best previous efforts in 
this line, and is eminently lifelike, dignified and refined. 
The quality of Mr. Sargent’s painting has improved ; his 
delicate appreciation of tones is more remarkable than 
ever, and his friends have good reason to expect great 
things from him. 

Next to Mr. Sargent, Wm. M. Chase demands atten- 
tion, with two excellent portraits in pastel, one in oils on 
very rough canvas, not a success, and “A Bit of the 
North Sea,” which may do for the marines. ‘The pastel, 
“ Meditation,” is not merely clever, which Mr. Chase’s 
pictures always are; it is an earnest, sustained and per- 
fectly natural bit of work. The young lady in gray 
against a bluish green background makes a charming, 
though very simple composition, and the eye returns to 
her fresh and not too thoughtful face with increased 
pleasure after making the round of the gallery. The 
other pastel, almost equally good, is a full-length por- 
trait of a lady in white with a background of dark gray, 
Portrait-painting seems to be engaging the best talents 
of our younger men, and we cannot say that we are 
sorry while the result is such portraits as the above, and 
such as those by Mr. Dyer, No. 46; B. R. Fitz, No. 53; 
Abbott H. Thayer, No. 108, and J. Alden Weir, No, 117. 
All of these are excellent in drawing, modelling, hand- 
ling and composition, and, while owing nothing to acces- 
sories, they are interesting as pictures to people who do 
not know the persons represented. 

In genre painting C. Ruger Donoho takes the lead 
with his “La Coupe de Bois.” Thoroughly French in 
subject and in treatment, it nevertheless shows evidence 
of originality, though less plainly, perhaps, than does his 
other contribution, “ The Mount,” a couple of velocipede- 
riders setting off for a run. 

Emma Lowstadt Chadwick’s “ Girl Picking Water- 
lilies” from a black pool in a forest is also a meritorious 
work in this kind. Francis Miller's “ The Juggler,” a 
female performer perched on a globe and keeping a plate 
twirling on the end of a stick, is hardly clever enough to 
be pleasing. Robert M. Pennie’s “The Weaver” isa 
very fair interior with two figures—there being a girl spin- 
ning as well as the weaver who is busy at his loom. 
Dennis M. Bunker's “ A Winter's Tale of Sprites and Gob- 
lins’’ reminds one of the old-fashioned family group like 
that described in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” except that 
here the younger members only are introduced. Robert 
Blum hasa carefully painted “ Dutch Interior ;” Theodore 
Robinson a rather weak bird's-nesting party; Wm. T. 
Smedley a mildly dissipated picture of an old man, and 
Mary K. Trotter a vigorous and every way satisfactory 
study of a “ French Peasant Girl.” 

The landscapes are not, as a rule, up to the mark that 
the society has already set for itself. Still, J. W. Alexan- 
der’s “ Indian Summer ” study is clever and natural; W. 
A. Coffin's “The Hay Field” is sunny, though rather 
crude in color; Reginald Cleveland Coxe’s three marines, 
“The Breaker,” “Gloucester Harbor,” and “ After the 
Gale,” give promise of future excellence ; Childe Has- 
sam’s “ Rainy Day” in the Boston Back Bay district is 
properly gloomy and dispiriting, and H. Bolton Jones's 
“ Spring,” Arthur Hoeber’s “ Spring Landscape,” D, W. 
Tryon’'s “ Moorlands,” Andrew Teggin’s “ Landscape ” 
and John R. Stites’s study, “ Near Kingsbridge,” have 
each a fair share of merit. 

Sculpture is represented in the exhibition by St. Gau- 
dens’ bas-relief of two children and a dog ; busts by Olir. 
L. Warner, Wm. R. O'Donovan and E. Edwin E!well, 
and a bronze statuette of “ Hercules,” by G. Natorp. 



























LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 





II.—MIXTURES OF COLORS, 


ISTINCTIONS are usually 
made between “ warm ” tones 
and“ cold” tones. All blues, 
black, Chinese white, green 
lake and emerald green are 
“cold,” and generally all yel- 
lows, reds and browns and 
greens in which yellow pre- 
dominates are “ warm.” The 

simplest and most useful mixtures of colors are those 

of two uncombined colors, as of red with yellow, which 





produces orange; yellow with blue, which gives green ; 
and blue with red, which makes purple. The following 


shows a list of such mixtures, with their results ; 





STUDY BY NORBERT GOENEUTTE, 


Yellow ochre mixed with indigo gives dark green; 
yellow ochre with cobalt gives sea green ; yellow ochre 
with French ultramarine gives an intense sea green ; 
Yellow ochre with all the blues gives warm greens; cad- 
mium with mineral blue, brilliant green; Indian yellow 
with mineral blue, very bright green ; yellow ochre with 
vermilion, a soft orange; Yellow ochre with vermilion, 
a more broken orange; cadmium with crimson lake, 
very brilliant orange; Indian yellow with crimson lake, 
a fiery orange ; indigo with burnt Sienna gives a dirty 
gray; French ultramarine with burnt Sienna, a clearer 
gray or brown; cobalt with brown madder, a very fine 
gray; French ultramarine with brown madder, a dark 
gray; mineral blue with crimson lake, an intense violet ; 
cobalt with burnt Sienna gives russet. It may be added 
that French ultramarine with French brifliant yellow 
gives a very fine aerial blue gray; cadmium with Antwerp 








or Prussian blue, a grass green ; Indian red with French 
ultramarine, a fine purple; green lake with burnt Sienna, 
a useful tint for dark shadows in foliage: Vandyck 
brown with the ochres, useful tints for roads, sand, etc. 


I1l.—DRAWING WITH BRUSH AND LEAD-PENCIL. 


The outline sketch should be quite correct before the 
colors are laid on. 
erally no help for an error of drawing. 


As stated at the outset, there is gen- 
The superimposed 
tones, being transparent, do not cover up the design, as 
in oil-painting. At times, when the resulting muddiness 
does not much matter, recourse may be had to sponging 
or to scrubbing out with the bristle brush, or to the 
eraser. 
the prevalent tones of the picture, unless the nature of 
the subject calls for them. For the most part, they are 


But these heavy, muddy tones must not become 


(see “LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING.”’) 


entirely inadmissible. Correct drawing is, therefore, 
necessary from the start. It should be as neat, and 
should leave the lights as broad and open, as in the two 
examples given on page 28. 

As the pencil outline is so much fainter than our prints, 
that parts of it may be lost after the application of a few 
washes, it is a good plan to reinforce it with the brush. 
The lines which are toward the light should be gone over 
with a pale tone ; those in the shade with a tone more in- 
tense, the brush, a rather small sable, being held verti- 
cally, the tips of the fingers near the point. For the 
strongest darks, such as are, in a head, the nostrils and 
the parting of the lips, the brush is forcibly applied, so 
as to drive the color into the hollows of the grain of the 
paper ; it israised quickly, so as not to drag or allow time 
for the color to be absorbed again. 

After becoming expert at this kind of sketch, one 





should go through some exercise with the brush alone. 
The sketch may be blocked out with water scarcely tinted, 
and afterward gone over with a strong wash firmly laid 
on and a few touches of dark color. The 
Japanese prints of birds, etc., such as may be found exe- 


common 


cuted in two or three tones on the reverse of a cheap fan 
The 
reproduction, on page 29, of a sketch by M. Vierge is, 


will furnish excellent models of this sort of work. 


also, a very good model, and shows how much may be 
got by the management of the wash in this simple way. 
The name of “ grisaille,” “ 
a drawing executed ina single color—say India ink, ivory 
black, sepia or neutral tint. 


or wash drawing,” is given to 


A “wash” is a transparent 
tone laid on at once over a rather large surface. 

The appearance of relief is obtained with the wash in 
either of three manners: by flat tints, superimposed, one 
above another ; by flat tints juxtaposed, as in the sketch 
by John Lewis Brown (page 27), in which, however, the 


EXAMPLE OF BRUSH OUTLINE, 


small lights have been scratched out ; and by graduated 
tints. 

The following exercises will be found advantageous: 

Draw with square and ruler a rectangle of about two by 
five inches, the longer measure being the perpendicular. 
Prepare in a small saucer a quantity of tint more than 
sufficient to cover this space. Hold your paper, in frame 
or on stretcher, slightly inclined on your knees or resting 
against the edge of a table. Then, with your large, 
flat camel’s-hair brush and fure water moisten the sur- 
face to be tinted, taking care to fill the pencil lines with- 
out going over them. Afterward the prepared tint, 
which should be kept well stirred up and of the same 
consistence throughout, may be applied with the same 
brush (the water having been discharged from it) or with 
another, flat or round, but large. It will be found that 
the color will, of itself, fill the given surface uniformly, 
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A small accumulation of color will naturally form at the 
bottom of your rectangle ; but your brush, still moist but 
not dripping wet, lightly applied, will absorb it. This 
exercise can be varied by tracing out triangles, circles 
and other figures, or coloring outline maps; and, after 
awhile, an attempt should be made to dispense with the 
preliminary moistening ofthe surface. The wash should 
be applied with a very full brush, passed regularly but 
lightly from side to side, beginning always at the top. 
When a fiat tint of any shape can be laid successfully, 
it is time to practise superposing one tint over another. 
This should be so done as to secure a gradation from 
light to dark or from dark to light. 

Suppose a rectangle given, of the same dimensions as 
before. Divide it into four equal vertical columns. Com- 
mence by laying a flat tint over the whole of the rectan- 
gle. This should be allowed to become completely dry. 
Then run another wash over three fourths of the rectan- 
gle. Allow that to dry. 
Place another wash over 
two of the same _ three 
columns, and when that is 
dry, one over a_ single 
column, the lasttothe right 
or to the left,as the case 
may be. In this way you 
will have made from the 
one tint in your saucer 
a range of four tints, grad- 
uated evenly from dark 
tolight. The rectanglewill 
show a certain appearance 
of relief, which will be in- 
creased if you make the 
numberof divisionsgreater 
and make the darkest not 
near the edge, but one re- 
move fromit. Your rect- 
angle will then look like a 
cylinder; and, in fact, this 
process is in constant use 
by mechanical draughts- 
men for those portions of 
their drawings which rep- 
resent round bodies, such 
as boilers, engine shafts 
and driving-wheels. If you 
can see such a draughts- 
man at work, you will 
need no other instruction 
in this stage of your prac- 
tice. 

To obtain an appearance 
of relief by tints placed side 
by side requires some dec- 
gree of skill and judgment ; 
but if you are ever to bea 
rapid sketcher you must 
acquire the ability to give 
the rounding of an object 
in this way. 

On the same sheet of 
paper on which you have 
your rectangle shaded by 
superimposed tints, draw 
another rectangle, and di- 
vide it as before. You are 
now to fill each of the four 
columns withoneflat wash, 
so as to get the same effect 
as in the other rectangle. 

First, with the tint already employed, lay in, say, the 
right-hand column. You then prepare a tint which shall 
be dark enough for your second column ; and that placed, 
one for your third and one for your fourth. 

Reversing this exercise, you make the color in your 
saucer dark enough to give at once your darkest tint. 
That dry, you add some water to your saucer, which will 
make the color light enough for the column next to the 
darkest. More water is to be added for the third, and 
still more for the lightest column. You can obtain the 
rounding of a cylinder in this way, as before. 

Now get a ball from a bowling-alley. or any similar 
object, and give it a coat of white paint. Describe two 
circles on your paper with a pair of compasses, and try 
to model them into the appearance of your sphere, the 
first with washes applied one over another, and the 
second with touches of dark and light color applied 
side by side. This will be found excellent practice. 
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The third way to use the wash is, as I have said, to 
graduate it as it is laid on. 

Lay out a rectangle’divided as before, but hold your 
paper so that the bands will be horizontal instead of 
vertical. Prepare in a saucer the darkest tint which you 
will require. This is to be applied to the uppermost 
without allowing it time to become quite dry; add a few 
drops of water to the color in your saucer, and lay in the 
second band touching the first. The two tints, where 
they meet, will intermingle, and so will the others, which 
are to be laid with more and more water to the same 
amount of pigment. 

Or, first covering the entire rectangle with the lightest 
tint required, you next take up in your brush a quantity 
of the darkest, and apply it where required, gaining the 
intermediate tints by the natural spreading of the dark 
color through the light. 

These last two ways of obtaining gradation and relief 





WASH DRAWING WITH HATCHINGS OF OPAQUE WHITE, 


“ 


(seg ““ LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING.”’) 


are by far the quickest. They also give the most natural 
results, since there is no marked step from one tint to 
another, but the gradation is continuous, as it usually is 
in nature. In all this business of laying washes, your 
best teacher, as already suggested, would be a good 
mechanical draughtsman. If you can gain admittance 
to the draughting room of a large machine shop or 
foundry you will soon learn all you need to know about 
the management of an India ink or sepia wash. 

This learned, you should supply yourself with a few of 
the better sort of Japanese drawings in India ink, and try 
to copy them. They are mostly done on thin silk; but 
the material does not matter. After a little practice in 
copying, get a few large leaves, or other simple objects, 
and, arranging them as well as you can, make a drawing 
in the manner to which you will now have become accus- 
tomed, if you have carefully observed the directions given. 

The exercises so far recommended may be gone 








27 


through with by anybody; but the following, which is 
recommended by M. Gérard, whose “scheme we are, in 
general, following, is for pupils who are already some- 
what advanced in drawing in other media: 

Get a good plaster cast of a head. Make a careful 
drawing with a rather hard lead-pencil, indicating the 
shadows lightly. Go over this drawing with the brush, 
as already directed at the beginning of this article. Next, 
with a medium sized brush, prepare a tint representing 
the value of the shadows. Thistint should first be tried 
on an extra piece of paper, to make sure that it is neither 
too dark nor too light. With it go over the shadows 
which you have already indicated in pencil. The half 
tints on the lights and those in the shade are put in 
afterward, sometimes being laid directly side+ by side, 
sometimes carried one over another. 

If your darker tints in the shadows should tend to form 
a harsh outline, this can be removed by going over it 
with pure water and then 
applying a sheet of blot- 
ting paper. 

As a preparation for the 
use of several colors, it is 
well to practise the draw- 
ing of the plaster head in 
two tints, one composed 
of indigo, with a very little 
burnt Sienna for the 
shadows, and one of cobait 
and brown madder for the 
lights. The brush outline, 
in this case, may be made 
with vermilion, 

ROGER RIORDAN, 


FLOWER PAINTING 


IN OILS. 
VIII. PINK AND RED 
ROSES; PEONIES AND 


HOLLYHOCKS, 


ALL pale-tinted _ pink 
roses may be represented 
by means of the colors re- 
commended for the “ La 
France,” using more mad- 
der and less vermilion, ac- 
cording as they are pinker 
in hue. Where the pink 
is of a yellowish tone in- 
clining to salmon, a little 
cadmium will also be re- 
quired. For this purpose 
the German cadmiums will 
be found the most ser- 
viceable : No. 3 for the 
Catherine Mermet; No. 4 
for the Bon Siléne. The 
recesses of the latter rose 
are sometimes of a very 
glowing red; this color 
may be obtained, as before, 
by mixing or glazing ver- 
milion with madder, or, if 
richer in tone, with car- 
mine No.2. The tender 
gray shadows of the lighter 
petals may be composed 
of white, with Indian yel- 
low, blue and rose madder in different proportions, ac- 
cording to their predominant hue. 

For roses whose local color is of a deeper pink than 
those already mentioned, a larger proportion of madder 
will be needed with the white, as well as an admixture 
of either cobalt or permanent blue ; for madder and white 
alone will rarely represent the color of pink flowers. 
Where a more purple shade is desired crimson lake, in- 
stead of rose madder, may be employed. If the depths 
are scarlet crimson, use vermilion and carmine No. 2, 
adding a little blue in the darkest shadows. For the 
same purpose the deepest shade of cadmium, either 
mixed or glazed with rose madder, will sometimes prove 
effective. The duller deep shadows of these roses may 
be painted with Indian red and a little blue, in addition 
to rose madder. For pink and red roses in shadow, 
or retiring, Indian or light red may be employed, in- 
troducing blue and yellow for the grayer tones, and 
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glazing with rose madder or madder lake wherever 
necessary. : 

In painting pink roses and other flowers of similar 
color, great care should be taken to keep the tints pure 
and glowing, add- 
ing yellow very 
cautiously to the 
shadows. This may 
be Indian yellow or ; 
one of the shades of ; - 
cadmium ; but, if 
preferred, its place 
may be supplied by 
the zinnober greens, 
wheneverrblue and 
yellow are required 
in combination. 

Passing now to 
the consideration of 
crimson roses, the 
General Jacquemi- 
not, as a represen- 
tative example in 
color and class, may 
be mentioned first. 

As this beautiful 
rose expands very 
rapidly in water, 
the —_ contrivances 
lately suggested 
must be employed 
to retard its inevit- 
able change; the 
painting should 
also. proceed as 
quickly as possible. 
Owing to the bril- 
liancy and quality 
of the color, much 
study and practice 
are required to rep- 
resent it in a satis- 
factory manner. When the flower first opens it is very 
scarlet in hue; at this stage imitation is not so difficult ; 
but when it assumes a more purple tone, the exact shade 
of color is less easily obtained. 

In the first instance, and whenever much scarlet is no- 
ticeable, thehigh 
lights should be 

































madder, blue and white, with cadmium No. 3, wherever 
a yellowish tint is perceptible. The glowing red in 
the cast shadows is represented by mixing vermilion 
with the carmine, and touching it in at once; in the 





SKETCH BY F, HEILBUTH. EXAMPLE OF PEN OUTLINE, 


(sez “ LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING.”’) 


high lights of the petals glazing is more effective. The 
velvety appearance of the rose is rendered by a judicious 
use of the latter process, by giving proper depth and gra- 
dation to the shadows, and by imitating the bloom or 
dusty reflections of the petals. These reflections should 





laid on with pure 
vermilion, which 
is afterward 
glazed with rose 
madder, the pro- 





















cess being re- 
peated when the 
first glazing is 
dry, if greater 
depth of color is 
required, Car- 
mine No. 2 is 
used for the lo- 
cal color, modi- 
fied, if necessary, 
with vermilion, 
to which a little 
blue may be 
added for the 
medium — shad- 
ows, and also 
Indian yellow. 
The same com- 
bination, with a 
larger propor- 
tion of blue and 
the omission of 
vermilion, will 
serve for the 
deepest, almost 
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brush, that they may pass imperceptibly into the sur- 
rounding tints: It is needless to say that such reflections 
must be left unglazed. 

When the rose is fully blown, and therefore of a more 
purple crimson, the 
color may be best 
represented by a 
free use of crimson 
lake, introducing 
vermilion in the 

é scarlet tones, and 
blue where a pur- 
ple tinge predomi- 
nates. Toapproach 
or render the quali- 
ty of the color will 
require the most 
careful study of the 
varying tints. It is 
especially difficult 
to obtain the sunlit 
crimson where the 





light shines through 
the petals; the 
effect can only be 
produced by glaz- 
ing, and hardly 
even then. You 
must experiment ; 
but one or two 
methods may be 
offered by way of 
suggestion. Mixa 
great deal of white 
with a little vermil- 
ion and blue, and 
glaze with rose 
madder ; where the 
desired tint is more 
scarlet, use for the 
undertone only 
whiteand vermilion. 

The leaves of the Jacqueminot are monotonous in color, 
and should therefore be painted in different positions with 
regard to the light, that they may have all possible variety 
of tint, since it is not harmonious to have much pure green 
in immediate contact with its complementary color, red. 

The same col- 
ors and means 
employed to rep- 
resent the Jac- 
queminot may 
be used for the 
Prince Camille 
de Rohan, a rose 
of a richer, 
deeper crimson, 
with blacker 
shadows, scarlet 
gleams -in the 
high lights and 
the same dusty 
reflections to ex- 
press its more 
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velvety texture, 
More blue or 
black will there- 
fore be needed in 
the shadows, of 
which the dark- 
est may be com- 
posed of crimson 
lake and black 
alone. It may be 
remarked _ that 
in the deepest 
tones of dark 
flowers, the use 
of black is both 

















black shadows, 
or they may be 
painted = with 
ivory black and 
crimson lake or 
burnt Sienna and blue. Madder brown has also been 
recommended for the same purpose. The first method 
given, however, seems preferable to the others. For the 
purplish pink of the outer surface of the petals use 
crimson lake and white, with perhaps a little blue; or 
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SKETCH BY F. HEILBUTH. EXAMPLE OF PEN OUTLINE, 


(sze “* LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING.”’) 


be carefully studied, as they differ in tone—some are 
brownish, and others incline to blue. Mix white with 
the local color and either Indian yellow or blue—some- 
times both are required—until the right tint is obtained ; 
then paint them in, touching the surface lightly with the 


permissible and 
convenient. 

The pigment 
simply named 
vermilion, 

although deficient in clearness, and therefore less generally 
useful than Chinese vermilion (the one referred to through- 
out these articles) may, on account of its darker hue, be 
used in stead for the scarlet undertones of crimson flowers 
which are to be heightened by glazing. The color used 
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DRAWING BY VIERGE. SELECTED AS AN EXAMPLE OF A SKETCH IN ONE 


(SEE ‘‘ LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING.’’) 
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for the latter purpose must generally be diluted with poppy 

oil, and the glazing should be applied as soon as the under- 

tints are sufficiently dry, since one’s impression of the ap- 

pearance of the flower gradually fades from the memory. 
While it is de- 


sirable to obtain 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. that; and the remaining two sides would also meet, if 
produced, at a point on the horizon on the other side of 


IIl.—PERSPECTIVE (concluded). the point of sight. These new points of convergence 
ALTHOUGH the edges of the pools in Fig. 1 (see June are called vandéshing potuts (see Fig. 7). Some such sys- 





effects without re- 
sorting to this 
process, it is im- 
portant to be fully 
acquainted with 
its possibilities, as 
there are many 
cases, like the 
above, where the 
requisite brillian- 





UtNe 
cy of coloring is : 


only attainable by 








its means. To this a Se 
end, and in order Cmts. Joon R. 
to understand the 
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effects of colors ne 


upon each other, 
various tints may 
be mixed, of which 
white will proba- 
bly form the chief 
ingredient, placed upon a piece of white canvas (a little 
siccatif should insure their speedy drying and afterward 
glazed with different transparent colors), according to 
the tone desired. The knowledge thus gained will enable 
you to employ the 
process with cer- 
tainty upon future 














FIG, 5. PERSPECTIVE ILLUSTRATION, 


(see ‘* SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”’) 


tem as this will 
oftener fit the na- 
tural lines of a 
landscape than 
the one given in 
Fig. 3, especially 
if there be forms 
approaching the 
rectangular, such 
as fieldsor reaches 
of a deep stream, 
because one will 
seldom (ake up a 
position directly 
opposite any of 
their sides. It 
often happens 
that it will be 
necessary to lay 
outseveralof these 
systems with dif- 
ferent vanishing 
points for each 


number) will be found to fit very well into a plan drawn system. To “ put in perspective ” the little stream in this 
as in Fig. 3, yet if the painter had taken a somewhat drawing by Henri Harpignies (Fig. 5), it would be neces- 
different position they would fit more exactly into another _ sary to find at least four sets of vanishing points, for each 
perspective scheme. What that would be can be seen reach of the stream is seen at a different angle. 








occasions. 

The space at 
my command will 
only permit a brief 
reference to the 
peony and holly- 
hock, flowers alike 
admirable for 
decorative and ar- 
tistic — purposes. 
The mode of 
working in gen- 
eral has been so 
fully described, 
and so many de- 
tailed directions 





given for various 
flowers, that cx- 
tended notice of 
the different va- 
rieties of the two 
species now under 
consideration be- 
comes less neces- 
sary. The pink 
and the crimson 
require the same 
colors as_ those 
used for roses of 
similar hue; the 
dark, almost black 
hollyhocks may be painted with black, crimson lake and 
blue, adding white for the gray reflections. ‘The peony re- 
tains its shape well, and thus its intricate form is a slight 
barrier to its representation, while the hollyhock droops at 
once. If a long stalk is gathered so that the flowers may 
be depicted in their different stages, it quickly 
bends over, and buds and blossoms hang 
limp on the stem. Could hollyhocks be 


FIG. 6, PERSPECTIVE ILLUSTRATION. “THE COLZA-GATHERERS, 








BY JULES BRETON, 


(see “* SKETCHING FROM NATUKE.”’) 


It will be well to 
apply this knowl- 
edge in painting 
any flat surface 
much variegated 
with irregular 
patches of color ; 
for if they be found 
comparable to any 
one set of rectan- 
gles in perspec- 
tive, it will be 
easier and more 
useful to consider 
them as fitting in- 
to three or four 
such sets seen at 
different angles. 
Some painters 
make too much 
use of this obser- 
vation, and paint 
their foregrounds, 
etc., as if they were 
composed of a lot 
of sections of tiled 
pavement ; but it 
is always well to 
bear it in mind, 
for it gives one a 
definite and com- 
prehensible plan 
with which to 
compare the wild- 


by reference to Figs. 5,6 and 7, in which the perspective ness and irregularity of the landscape, The principal 


is oblique. point is that such comparison is reasonable and useful 
If in sketching the market-garden the painter did not _ if not pushed too far, it being founded on scientific truth. 
take up his position directly in front of one of its sides, but, Comparing again Fig. 3 with Fig. 7, the reader will 


like M. Breton, in his picture of “ The Colza-Gatherers” notice that the converging lines in the former figure are 
much more distinctly radiant than those 
in the latter. A rule of some value in 





painted in the open air, this difficulty would 
be obviated, but others equally formidable 
would arise. The best way is to twine the 
stalk with wire, and keep the buds and flowers 
in their proper position by means of pins, 
not forgetting to wet them copiously with 
spray. L. DONALDSON. 





THE best time to study cattle is toward 
evening, or at high noon. In the latter 
case they will be found quiet and sluggish 
under the heat of the day, and in the for- 
mer easier in their positions and less inclined to sudden 
changes of posture by weariness. Some of the most 
useful studies of cows are made when the animals are 
restful under the hands of the milker. 








practice may be drawn from this remark— 
viz., that in case a subject contains important 
horizontal parallel lines, like the banks of a 
river, a village street, or a road lined with 
trees, it will furnish either a radiating com- 
position or a horizontal one, or something 
between the two, according to the position 
taken by the artist. If, for instance, the two 
rows of trees in Fig. 4 were viewed from 


FIG. 7, PERSPECTIVE ILLUSTRATION, either side, they would offer an oblong hori- 


(see “SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”) 


zontal composition instead of a radiating one. 


So far we have been dealing with flat sur- 

faces and objects standing perpendicularly 

(Fig. 6), at an angle to all four sides of the rectangle, this on them. But the inclined surfaces of hillsides, banks, 
is what would appear: the sides that before seemed to etc., generally offer more agreeablé subjects to the painter. 
converge toward the point of sight would converge tow- _ If the hill or bank makes only a single slope, like the high 
ard another point on the horizon, at some distance from _ bank in Fig. 8, the only phenomenon to observe is that the 




















lines of the rectangles which may be traced upon it will 
have their vanishing points on a line much above the 
actual horizon. The fact can be clearly seen in a slated 
or shingled roof, and it is not necessary to illustrate it. 
When, as is common, the hill has a rounded or peaked 
form, presenting a number of different slopes, each with 
its own horizontal line, in 

which the vanishing points 
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has been spoken of as a rather careless and unscientific 
painter, and such he usually is; but it is safe to say that 
in making this sketch he was constantly thinking of the 
varying perspective of cliff, slope and plateau. Those who 
have taken up perspective, and laid it down with the con- 
viction that it was no practical help in drawing from nature, 


TALKS WITH AMANDA. 





Vi. 
“| HEAR 30 much said about ‘tone,’ I think you'd 
better preach on that text this time, ’ said Amanda, with 


TONE, 


something of the air of a crowned monarch laying his 
commands upon the court 
chaplain. 





of all parallel lines drawn 
on its surface will be found, 
its perspective becomes too 
complicated to 
even approximately on pa- 
per, though it is still easy ‘ 
enough to comprehend. A \ 
height of the kind may be \ 
compared to a hipped roof, : 
if it is imagined that each 


represent 





slope of said roof has its 
shingles set unevenly so that 
their bounding lines do not 
all run to the same set of 
vanishing points. It will be 
seen by referring to Fig. 8 
that the steeper the slope, 
the higher will its horizontal 
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line be above the true hori- Woniste= 
zon ; while if there be per- 
pendicular cliffs, those, like 
the walls of the house, will 
have no vanishing points 
and no horizontal line at 
all. It has already been said 




















“Your serene Highness 
has only to speak,” I ob- 
served meekly. “ And now 
suppose we try to get at 
some meaning of the word. 
Definitions are often very 
misleading things, and I fear 
will be especially so in this 
case ; but if it is a little blind 
at first, perhaps we shall see 
more light as we go on. 

“ Webster defines ‘tone’ 
—. as ‘the prevailing color of 
a picture, or its general ef- 
fect.’ 
not very good, because the 


Now, while this is 


word means much more 
than this would imply, it will 
do to start with, 

“You remember, do you 
not, the ‘old master’ that 
Mr, Croesus brought from 
Europe, about two months 
ago?” 

“ The that I 





one said 





that when the horizon is 
by the spectator 
standing up or taking a posi- 
tion on a height, objects be- 
low him seem broader, less 
foreshortened than before. 
the horizontal line is raised 
The steeper the slope, therefore, the less foreshortened 
will its divisions appear. As a consequence, the irregu- 
larities of these divisions and their real contours will be 
more observable. When drawing a hilly landscape, then, 
it will be found 

needful to draw 


raised 


The case is the same when 
above the true horizon. 


FIG. 8. PERSPECTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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(SEE SKETCHING FROM NATURE,"') 


may, perhaps, be led by these few examples to take it up 
again. If they do, they will discover many other cases in 
which a knowledge of its rules will help the memory and 
the understanding, and show them where tedious and un- 
profitable work may be dispensed with. 

ROBERT JARVIS. 


would make one positively 

melancholy to have in the 

house ?” 

“Vea.” 

“ And I believe I told you 

it reminded me of my youthful days, when I used to view 


, 


things through bits of old broken glass of various colors. 


When I looked at that picture, 1 seemed to be seeing 
of old 


life through a fragment an brown medicine 


bottle.” 

“ Very true,” I answered. ‘I dare say the effect was 
much the same, 
The picture had 
a golden brown 





accurately the 
divisions of the 
steeper slopes, 
thinking very lit- 
tle of perspec- 
tive, while in 
sketching in the 
flatter slopes, the 
arrangement of 
objects on them 
may often be re- 
presented by a 
series of dots or 
lines 
with little atten- 
tion to anything 
but perspective. 
Remark, for in- 
how 


disposed 


stance, 
much more care- 
ful 


there is in 


drawing 
M. 
Daubigny’s 
mountains in the 
accompanying 








‘tone, 

“If that is the 
‘tone ‘of the old 
masters, then I 
think I prefer the 


young 
I would 


masters. 
rather 
see things under 
the blessed sun- 
light 
this melancholy 


than in 


Way.” 

“T think it is 
more than prob- 
able that they 
saw and painted 
objects brightly, 
rather than in 
the latter way, 
but in the many 
years that have 
elapsed, the var- 
nish, or whatever 
vehicle it is they 








cut — Fig. 9— used, dulled and 
than the artist deepened in 
has felt himself color, till you 
obliged to put have the ‘rich, 
into the flat fore- brown tone,’ 
ground. The which a little 
steep hillside while ago many 


forms are proba- 
bly very true to 
nature, while 
even the rocks in 
the foreground are not individually like anything in nature ; 
the spaces of level water between them are indicated in the 
most conventional manner by a lot of quickly drawn hori- 
zontal lines, yet the work in the foreground is not out 
of harmony with that in the distance. So, in the distance 
itself, it is plain that the slopes which are presented most 
fully tothe eye have been most carefully drawn. Daubigny 


. PERSPECTIVE ILLUSTRATION, 


PEN 


(sea “SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”’) 


IT is told of a great French master that he gave his 
raw pupils only yellow ochre, light red, ultramarine blue, 
black and white to paint with. As they developed an 
ability to produce respectable results with this simple 
palette, he added color after color to it until.-they were 
free to choose for themselves. He called the process his 


ladder of color, and each of its tints a round. 


DRAWING BY DAUBIGNY, 


indiscriminating 
worshippers of 
the old masters 
set themselves 
diligently to aftain in their own works. In many old 
pictures which we see, it is a great deal more likely to be 
the hand of time than the hand of the master. 

“Asa contrast to this picture, see if you can recall 
the ‘ Corot ’ we saw last week at the reception.” 

“Yes, I remember it perfectly.” 

“It had the delicate gray tones in which nature ap- 
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pears in the early morning. The leaves of the trees and 
blades of grass are pearled with infinitesimal drops of 
dew, not yet rolled into larger gems, nor lighted with 
prismatic hues by the high sun; the green foliage has not 
yet been warmed into gold by the ardent rays, and a 
thin mist is rising from the earth, as if nature, like a coy 
maiden, would vail her radiant face at the coming of the 
sun god. How poetically this is all expressed by the 
tender, silver gray tone of the whole picture! One could 
scarcely imagine nature. under just such conditions in- 
terpreted by a deeper or richer scale. 

“But we must not confound tone with tint, for the 
former can be entirely independent of the latter. The 
engraver or etcher, when he transfers his impression of 
nature to the plate, separates the tone from the tint. 
Objects in nature may have the same color, and yet not 
the same tone, and also they may have the same tone 
and not the same color. Light or shade changes the 
tone of atint. Suppose you havethe same green ina 
leaf which lies in broad sunlight that you have in a 
patch of moss in dense shadow at the foot of a tree, and 
a good etcher indicates these two objects on his plate, 
will you not feel the difference between the green illum- 
ined by the sun and the green in shadow by the subtle 
difference in tone in his etching? The same green has 
become two tones. In an oil painting you will be so 
attracted by the color that you will not find it so easy to 
distinguish the tone differences. In the etching you think 
only of the tone differences, because your eye is no longer 
absorbed by the luxury of color. The painting is like a 
piece of music of entrancing melody: you do not mark 
the accent of the time; but it is there all the same, and 
if the accent were not so fine, the melody would not be. 

“This leads us to another definition of the word—the 
degree or quantity of light—or perhaps what is best 
defined by Ruskin as ‘the exact relief and relation of 
objects against and to each other in substance and dark- 
ness, as they are nearer or more distant, and the perfect 
relation of the shades of all them to the chief light of 
the picture, whether that be sky, water, or anything else.’ 

“ You may get some idea of this in a natural landscape, 
by viewing it, as you did when a child for amusement, 
through a bit of colored glass. The hue of the glass 
will so nearly destroy the different tints, that you will 
perhaps be better able to distinguish the principal tones 
than you would if you had yourself to separate them 
from the colors. You see, every cloud, tree, rock and 
patch of earth has a value of its own. Now, if you take 
down your glass, and try to match the brilliant picture 
with the purest bits of color on your palette, you will 
have some idea of the limitations of the artist when he at- 
tempts to put upon canvas the vast scale of tones he sees 
before him in nature; for with the paints he must to a 
certain extent ‘see as through a glass darkly.’ He can 
not imprison the sun on his canvas nor compass the 
depth of a shadow with his brush. The dab of white 
upon his palette is the most intense light he can com- 
mand. He holds it up and compares it to a luminous 
white cloud, and his light is a dull, gray blot. He sees 
a dense, deep shadow, and he hopes to depict it with 
the black which is in his reach, and the black reflects 
the light upon its surface, and becomes almost luminous 
beside the real shadow. Does he despair? Not if he is 
No; he says : ‘I cannot hope to imitate the munifi- 
cence, the wealth of nature ; I can only with my human 
tools, and in my poor, finite way interpret her as best I 
can. If this white is all that is given me with which to 
express light, I must keep it precious, and make it tell 
for light. I must not lavish it in places where there is 
half shadow, else when I come to light, I will have nothing 
left with which to represent light. I will dull it with 
gray, and keep the pure unadulterated white for the very 
brightest point of light in my picture, even if it is only the 
size of a pin-head. Also I will be sparing of my black, 
and use it only for the very deepest spot of shadow that 
I can find.’ 

“ You see, he has already begun to economize ; and now, 
knowing the length of his scale and what he has at each 
end of it, he begins to carefully arrange all the intermediate 
notes. He looks searchingly at his landscape, and sees 
his highest tone in the edge of a floating cloud or the 
gleam of a wave in the sunlight, and his deepest note in 
a shadow somewhere in the foreground. ‘He may see a 
very black shadow also in the middle distance, but he 
resists the temptation to use his pure black upon it, 
because he remembers his foreground, and the necessity 
for keeping that strong and forcible. The black very 
much diluted or weakened must do for the shadow in 
the middle distance, and it must become even paler as 


wise. 


the distance fades into indistinctness. The management 
of the neutral tones with tenderness and fine gradation 
is one of the greatest things to do in art. As an in- 
stance of what economy can in this way accomplish, 
take Turner’s last illustration of Rogers’ Poems, called 
‘Datur Hora Quieté.’ Here is Ruskin’s description : 
‘Everything, even the darkest parts of the trees, is kept 
pale and full of graduation, even the bridge where it 
crosses the descending stream of sunshine, rather lost in 
the light than relieved against it, until we come up to 
the foreground, and then the vigorous local black of the 
plough throws the whole picture into distance and sun- 
shine. I do not know anything in art which can for 
a moment be set beside this drawing for united intensity 
of light and repose.’ ; 

“Notice Ruskin speaks of the zx/ens¢ty of light, and 
yet the utmost means of expressing light have been most 
sparingly used. How, then, has this result been attained ? 
Simply by a judicious contrast. The black was hoarded 
up for the plough in the foreground, instead of being 
squandered on the tree trunks and shadows of the middle 
distance, and the darkness of the near object, as Ruskin 
says, ‘throws the whole picture into distances and sun- 
shine.’ 

“Such management of tone as this is the result of 
much thought and patient study of nature. It is the re- 
duction of the scale as nearly as possible to a scientific 


basis. Some artists place the gamut of nature at 100 


for the lightest light and o for the deepest shade. They 
then begin their own scale at several degrees lower—say 


80, and stop considerably above o. By carefully graduat- 
ing all the intermediate tones, they are able to produce 
an effective and harmonious result, with the nearest pos- 
sible approach to truthfulness. By the latter word I 
mean truthfulness to nature, for truthfulness of tone does 
not always give the impression of truthfulness to nature " 

“O dear!” exclaimed Amanda; “now you’ve mixed 
me all up. I did think I was beginning to understand.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry,” I said meekly ; “ but if I fail to make 
it clear, go back to what you do understand, and forget 
this part of it. 

“ Now, as an illustration of that meaning of tone which 
relates to the quality of colors in the light and colors in 
theshade ; suppose a painter were to paint part of a land- 
scape—say the trees and sky, under a bright sun, and 
were to go out the next day, when it was dull and cloudy, 
and paint the grass and water just as it looked on that 
day, how about the truth of his tone ?” 

“Wrong,” said Amanda. 

“Decidedly so, and lacking anything like harmony. 
Still painters, even some who have acquired fame, will 
introduce side by side in a picture a bit of color illu- 
minated with light, and another as dead as if seen in a 
perfectly gray day. Even Cuyp, the great Dutch land- 
scape painter, was sometimes guilty of these solecisms. 
In the largest work of this artist, in the Dulwich Gal- 
lery, Ruskin speaks of a cow ‘ which is in most visible and 
painful contrast with the one standing beside it, the flank 
of the standing one being bathed in breathing sunshine, 
and the reposing one laid in with as dead, opaque and 
lifeless brown as ever came raw from a novice’s palette.’ 
And, again, in another : ‘ While the figures on the right 
are walking in the most precious light, the cows in the 
centre are entirely deprived—poor things—of both light 
and air.’” 

“ Strange,” said Amanda, “that a great artist should 
make such a mistake.” 

“Well, [don’t know,” I answered musingly ; “ the best 
have made some mistakes, and art, even the greatest, will, 
I suppose, be always just the record of how far the artist 
soul reached upward in its toiling toward perfection.” 

A. E. IVEs. 


THE educational value of art schools is admirably set 
forth by the remarks of a pupil of Leon Bonnat. “The 
visit Bonnat made us twice a week,” said he “ was 
worth next to nothing to us. His words were valuable 
merely as suggestions. What improved us was seeing 
thirty or forty men, all painting the same model and each 
doing it in his own way. It was the observation of their 
methods, and the comparison of them with each other 
and your own, the adoption of the good and the relin- 
quishment of your own bad practices, that was the real 
teacher. I know my improvement was all due to imita- 
tion in the first place, and an ambition not to be regard- 
ed as the dunce of the school in the second; and that, I 
am convinced, is the practical result of the entire French 
system of study.” 


Art Hints and Dates. 


IT is a good sign of the times that persons not artists 
are sufficiently interested in art to endeavor to find out 
all they can about it. The artists of no country becom> 
prosperous until an intelligent amateur class grows up 
around them. It is this class which gives art its best en- 
couragement and support by its comprehension of the 
aims of the painter, its sympathy with him, and conse- 
quently with the works he brings forth. 


+ 
* 


THE size of the canvas does not add to the bigness of 
the picture on it ; it only adds to its area. Some of the 
biggest pictures are painted ona small scale and acres of 
canvas are wasted on some of the smallest. 


ae 


A PICTURE-DEALER gave the following good advice 
to a young landscape artist: “ Never paint a picture with 
a shut-in composition. People inside rooms like to have 
pictures which, when they look at, they can imagine 
themselves seeing out of to something bright and fresh 
beyond.” 


* * 
* 


for 
It is to rule a board or 


FRANK FOWLER advises an excellent method 
practising the mixing of colors. 
canvas off into squares of a couple of inches, and fill each 
section with a combination of the colors on the palette. 
Begin with a combination of the primary colors, in full 
force, and proceed then to combine these combinations. 
The result will be a color chart, which will furnish some 
valuable lessons for the intelligent student. 


i. 
* 


THE strongest pictures are those whose results are 
All 
over-elaboration, whether the result of uncertainty or of 


achieved by the simplest and most direct means. 


excessive care, enfeebles the work it is applied to though 
it may add to its superficial finish. The impression of 
power is that which is conveyed at once by the strength 
and certainty of execution. There is no power in a 
picture whose beauties one has to study in detail. 


a. * 
* 


“Ir will generally be found,” says Thomas Moran, 
“that the best pictures an artist produces will cluster 
around the period when he wins his reputation. His 
earlier work will be full of spirit and freedom, growing 
sedater and stronger as he advances in experience. Then 
will come his pictures of power, in which the ardent en- 
thusiasm of youth still gives vivid life to the ripe knowl- 
edge of the master. Once his fame is assured, he will 
either fall into a way of doing things which will in the 
end result in uniformity and mannerism, or branch out 
into experiment, relying on his fame to support his vent- 
ures. In the latter case he may produce good pictures 
still, with very many that are not good in between, 
but his results will be uncertain, and, while he will add 
immensely to his stock of knowledge he will not much 
augment his reputation. There is a fascination about 
the endeavor to find out what you can do when you can 
afford to do it, that no true artist can resist.” 


;. + 
¥ 


THE dead brilliant glare of our midsummer weather 
is not friendly to work in color out of doors. All ten- 
derness of tint and modulation are sacrificed to the pre- 
vailing brilliancy of the powerful sunlight. I would ad- 
vise the serious student to devote this portion of his out- 
of-door labors to the study of form in black and white, 
drawing with any medium he chooses. The spring and 
early fall will afford him ample opportunities for color 
studies. Work then will tax his eyes and his analytical 
powers less, and will show better results. 


*.¢ 
* 


AS silly a fashion as I know of is that of covering pict- 
ures with gauze in summer, to save the frames. It does 
not really save the frames, for the dust penetrates the 
gauze and blackens and defiles the gilding more than it 
would if the frame were free to be dusted now and 
then. But the point against the practice is that pictures 
are made to be seen, and frames merely to set them off. 
Any one who wilfully covers up a picture (when there is 
any one to see it) merely for the sake of preserving its 
setting does not deserve to own pictures, for he cannot 
appreciate them at their true value. ARTIST, 




















Books Old and Dew. 


MODERN BINDINGS AT THE GROLIER CLUB. 


IN the preface to the amusing “‘Bibliothéque d'un 
Bibliophile,”’ which is a sort of catalogue raisonnée of the library 
of M. Eugene Paillet, is given a lively account of the test to which 
each new book is subjected, before being approved by M. Paillet. 
Every Sunday evening, it appears, the chosen ones of the Pari- 
sian book-lovers meet at Paillet’s to pass judgment upon books, 
publishers, and binders in general, and the host's new purchases in 
particular. The latter are handed around; they are weighed in 
one hand ; the cover is opened and let fall to see if it shuts firm 
and elastic ; the tooling is scrutinized and the grain of the morocco ; 
the paper is examined, and is made, by means of a fillip with the 
thumb, to give evidence, by its sound, as to whether it has or has 
not been treated with water by the binder to lessen the labor of 
the ‘‘battage’’; the margins are measured, and woe to the book 
if it has been cut down ; finally, the title is examined, and the en- 
gravings, if there are any, and, after a review of the printing, the 
book is, perhaps, adjudged worthy to take its place upon the 
shelf. 

Probably not one third of the books at the Grolier Exhibition 
of Bindings, which was open from May 7th to May 15th, would pass 
successfully through such an examination. But if not in all re- 
spects perfect, many of them were highly interesting examples of 
the bookbinder’s art. A good many were French, and came from 
the hands of such world-renowned artists as Trautz, Thouvenin, 
Chambolle, Capé and Lortic. Theres were a few American bind- 
ings, only two or three of which were up to the average of the 
French work, and a good number of English bindings of which 
the best, artistically, were hardly modern, being productions of 
Roger Payne. To mention, not the most costly, elaborate or cu- 
rious, but the most artistic bindings only, the following were espe- 
cially deserving of praise : An Elzevir catalogue, in,;red levant in- 
laid with strap-work in black and ornamented with gold tooling, by 
Niedrée ; Charlemagne, in apple-green levant, doublé, by Canapé ; 
Vauquelin, in dark blue, doublé red, by Trautz-Bauzonnet ; Rabe- 
lais, in Grolier style, light brown inlaid with darker brown, by 
Hardy ; Paschalii Legatus, in smooth red morocco, blind tooling, 
corners and filets in gold, by Thouvenin ; Anacreon, by Chambolle, 
in red crushed levant, Grolier tooling ; Pensées de Pascal, red mo- 
rocco, by Lortic; Decree of Star Chamber, brown levant, inlaid 
with Grolier arms, by the same, and Livre d'Heures, in crimson 
levant, with border and diamond centre inlaid in green, also 
bythe same. Of the American bindings the most beautiful was, 
undoubtedly, the little Pickering Horace, bound by the elder Mat- 
thews in red, vith geometrical design inlaid in blue, and exquisitely 
tooled. 

rhe exhibition was visited by many binders and others interest- 
ed more or less practically in the art, whose studies were much 
facilitated by the pretty and convenient catalogue. printed by the 
Society. 








AN IMPORTANT ART WORK. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS, 
edited by John Denison Champlin, Jr., and published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, meets a want that was becoming imperative. 
The great increase of interest in the works of many of the 
old masters, who were comparatively neglected until, recently, 
would in itself make such a work desirable. Then a large num- 
ber of modern painters, Americans particularly, whose names are 
not to be found in the older compilations of this class, call for 
recognition. And it would doubtless prove a temptation to any 
enterprising publisher, even were there no other reason for making 
a venture of the kind, that the recent improvements in photo- 
engraving make it possible to illustrate the book in a fuller and 
better manner than has ever before been attempted. All of these 
considerations are duly regarded in Mr. Champlin’s work. It 
includes all the names of painters, ancient and modern, to be 
found in other dictionaries of painters, and several hundred new 
ones. Of most there are given portraits, critical and biographical 
notices, and facsimiles of their autographs. A list is always ap- 
pended of the painter’s principal works, and in many cases a 
cross-reference to the title directs attention to a special article on 
the picture, in general illustrated by a fine outline drawing giving 
the details of the composition. In the whole work there will be 
about two thousand such illustrations. Detailed descriptions are 
given of each important picture, with its date, its history, its pres- 
ent place of preservation, and all other facts concerning it that 
are likely to be of interest. A bibliography of the artist’ or of 
the subject, will serve as a guide for further special investigation 
by the reader ; and a general bibliography, attached to the first 
volume, will direct one to the proper sources for an exhaustive 
study of the whole subject. The work will be finished in four 
handsome volumes, each ornamented with twelve full-page il- 
lustrations, etchings, or photogravures, of modern paintings, in 
many cases selected by the artists themselves and reproduced by 
their permission, with the understanding that no more than five 
hundred copies shall be sold. These full-page illustrations in 
Volume I. comprise plates after Millet, Corot, Géréme, Reg- 
nault, Gabriel Max, Fromentin, De Neuville, Zamacois, Bonnat, 
Poynter, Bouguereau, and William M. Hunt. In the coming 
volumes, among others, there will be full-page illustrations after 
works by Alma-Tadema, Piloty, Meissonier, Baudry, Millais, Sit 
F. Leighton, Bastien-Lepage, Munkacsy, Holman Hunt, Hébert, 
and Puvis de Chavannes. The work is handsomely printed on 
heavy paper with jarge margins, and is bound in appropriate 
style. The four volumes will be sold for $100. 


“THE ARTISTS’ MANUAL OF PIGMENTS.” 


UNDER this title Janentzky & Weber (Philadelphia) 
publish a small treatise, by H. C. Standage, on the composition, 
conditions of permanency, and adulterations of pigments, with 
some account of their effects in combination, and the most trust- 
worthy tests of purity. The subject is one of the utmost import- 
ance to the artist—to the decorative artist even more than to 
others as he is more likely to use pigments of whose chemical 
nature he is unaware. It is pointed out that modern pictures 
suffer most, and the author attributes the comparatively better 
preservation of certain colors in pictures by the old masters, in 
part to their more intimate knowledge of their materials, but 
mainly to their use of an oleo-resinous medium instead of pure oil. 
He does not, however, forbear to charge the manufacturers with 
a large share of the want of permanency of modern pictures, 
much of which is due to adulterations and to the substitution of 
unsafe for safe colors. Thus, cadmium is so often adulterated 
with chrome yellow that some painters will not use the former 
color, though, if pure, it is perfectly safe. * The methods of cer- 
tain artists also come in for a fair proportion of the blame. Dirty 
and careless habits, repeated changes of intention, many repaint- 
ings, scumblings, and glazings, are destructive of permanency and 
of all soundness of color. It is to this cause more than to his 
use of poor materials, that the destruction of much of Turner's 
work is due, and the same cause is still producing the same re- 
sults in the paintings of living artists. But even very careful 
artists may irreparably injure their work by ignorantly using pig- 
ments which they suppose to be permanent and without bad effect 
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on others. All that it is necessary to know is given in this little 
volume in compact and convenient form. It serves much better 
as a book of reference for practical purposes than the larger work 
by Field. To the list of pigments and their qualities is added a 
short chapter on chemical reactions, and one on color names and 
definitions. A table of mixtures to produce browns, buffs, greens, 
grays, purples, and maroons, will be found more useful in the 
paint-shop than in the studio. Lists of colors for flesh, flower- 
painting, marines and landscapes are more valuable to the artist ; 
but such colors as chrome, indigo, and the like, marked as dan- 
gerous in the body of the book, are included much oftener than 
should be at all necessary in these lists. This part of the book, 
indeed, appears to be merely 2 compilation, and one not very in- 
telligently made, from former books on the subject. Thus we 
find under the head of ‘‘ Colors for Fields’’ the following : ‘** For 
the cold, greenish gray of unripe oats use blue, black and Naples 
yellow, with, perhaps, a little blue.” Perhaps blue-black was in- 
tended in the first place. Notwithstanding a few such defects, the 
handiness of the volume, and the importance of its subject-matter 
should greatly recommend it to artists, decorators and amateurs. 


CHESNEAU’S “ EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST.” 


M. ERNEST CHESNEAU in his work, THE EDUCATION 
OF THE ARTIST (Cassell & Co.), takes what we believe is the 
mistaken ground that European art is in its decadence, and en- 
deavors to show that the reason for its being so is to be found in 
the defective education of our modern painters and sculptors. He 
thinks that artists should take more interest in the philosophy of 
the day, and in the growth of a new ideal of humanity than they 
do. He thinks, too, that artists in general are ‘‘ sunk in pride” 
and that they consider themselves as beings superior to the rest 
of humanity, because they do not care fora philosophy which has 
not reached its full development, and which really has nothing to 
do with them. The fact is that our new philosophy has not 
succeeded in evoking any new ideal, and until it does, artists may 
be forgiven for not taking much interest in it. And we believe 
that the traditional and cosmopolitan art of to-day embodies 
what is best and highest in our society, far more than modern 
philosophy does. But though we cannot agree with M. Chesneau 
that the main object of his book is a reasonable one, we are ready 
to admit that he has thrown much light on many subtle questions 
connected with modern art. Much that is quite sound and true in 
itself in reference to the training of youug people of artistic ten- 
dencies, deploring the influences that direct the great majority of 
them to what is called high art, to their own loss and that of the 
decorative arts, though used to support the author's theory, is 
worth reading and worth bearing in mind. We would recom- 
mend particularly the chapters on art and the nude, archxolog- 
ical art, art and nature, and decoration. The author's style is 
lively, at times almost fervid, and the book is certainly one to 
make the reader think. 





COLIGNON'S **‘GREEK ARCHAZOLOGY.” 


THE results of recent researches which have, to a 
great extent, revolutionized the science of archeology, especially 
Greek archzology, have made a new hand-book of that branch 
of the subject necessary. It is lucky, to say the least, that so 
good an archzologist and so clever a writer as M. Max Colignon 
should have found time to prepare one; and it is equally fortu- 
nate for English and American students of art, that it should have 
been put into the hands of a competent and careful scholar like 
Professor John Henry Wright for translation. Though giving 
all that it is really requisite to know of the results of Schliemann’s 
researches, and of the many minor discoveries that are constantly 
being made in Greece and Asia Minor, the book is not a large 
one. Nor has too much been made of these 1.0re recent discov- 
eries. They are assigned their proper place, aud due importance 
is given to the efforts of the earlier investigators. After a pre- 
liminary general review, the several topics of architecture, sculpt- 
ures in marble, terra-cottas, ceramics, numismatics and glyptics, 
bronzes and jewels, are separately considered, the material being 
in each case arranged in chronological order, and much of it 
being quite new to all but specialists. The work is illustrated 
with nearly one hundred and fifty small but very useful cuts, all 
apparently from new drawings, and giving clear ideas of the 
objects, It is printed on whiter paper than the French edition, 
which is to the advantage of the cuts. A general index and 
a Greek index have been added, and the translator has had the 
good fortune to receive numerous additions and corrections in 
manuscript from the author, which have been made use of in pre- 
paring this American edition. (Cassell & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


SCULPTURE, RENAISSANCE AND MODERN, by Lead- 
er Scott, deals chiefly with the great works of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and is very fully illustrated with excellent wood-cuts and 
process engravings. Several chapters on the Renaissance work of 
France, Spain and Germany, and on the modern sculpture of 
these countries and America, serve to map out this part of the 
subject, but scarcely more. ‘The volume is one of the series of 
Illustrated Hand-books of Art History, published by Scribner & 
Welford. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JOHN C, FREMONT, to be published 
as a subscription-book by Belford, Clarke & Co., is remarkable 
for the number of steel-engravings, maps, and other illustrations 
which it is to contain. The steel-engravings are of special value, 
because, having been made from drawings and daguerreotypes 
taken during Fremont's journeys, they offer the only authentic 
record of the appearance of the scenery of the Far West before its 
settlement. ‘The work, it is needless to say, will have a consider- 
able historical value, and as a relation of personal adventure it 
promises to be as interesting as any novel. All the illustrations, 
portraits and maps are said to be original, and such artists as 
Darley and Hamilton have been concerned in preparing them. 


THE LAws OF WHIST, by Clement Davies, A.M., 
done up in a blue and gold cover on cream laid paper with gilt 
edges, is published by Scribner & Welford, and will very likely 
get into the hands of all beginners in whist who wish to make a 
thorough study of the noble game. The book contains much useful 
information about sequences, coups, trumps, cutting out, shuffling 
and ruffing, and would be highly appreciated by Sarah Battle 
notwithstanding a few modernisms to which that veteran whist- 
player might possibly object. 


PART XII. OF RUSKIN’S PRETERITA introduces us to 
Copley Fielding, some of whose landscapes were among the first 
original works of art that were owned by the Ruskin family, and 
consequently among the first to have a strong effect upon the 
future art critic. Fielding was also, it seems, Ruskin’s first 
teacher in water-color, and a very good idea of his method is 
given tn asentence. The first dealings with Turner, several tours 
in Yorkshire, Cornwall and Scotland, and much of the curious 
detail about the author’s inner and outer life, which has distin- 
guished this autobiography from the beginning, find place in the 
present chapter which is named after Roslyn Chapel, and which 
brings to a close the first volume of the work. John Wiley & 
Sons, who publish ‘* Przterita,” publish also in a small volume 


illustrated with photo-engravings, Ruskin’s VAL D’ARNO, ten 
lectures on early Tuscan art delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1873. Itis the old story of the antagonism of Greek 
and Gothic feeling in modern architecture which is here told in 
Mr. Ruskin’s most brilliant but most fallacious manner. He says 
himself, in a footnote, that he is sorry to pack his sentences to- 
gether as he does but ‘tI have much to say, and cannot always 
stop to polish and adjust it.’”’ Of polish, there is, in reality, suffi- 
cient, but the reader will probably find it difficult to adjust many 
of Mr. Ruskin’s statements to one another and to the matter in 
hand. 


AMONG recent additions to Cassell’s National Library 
are Bacon’s WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS and NEW ATLANTIS, 
Luther’s TABLE TALK, Scott’s Lapy OF THE LAKE, and Ma- 
caulay’s essay on FRANCIS BACON, The high standard which the 
projectors of the library announced is well maintained, and 
certainly in no other shape can so much of the very best liter- 
ature be bought for so inconsiderable a sum. The annual sub- 
scription for fifty-two weekly parts is only $5. 

THE great objection to collections of poetry has always 
been that no ane, however great his learning or accurate his taste, 
has a right to impose his selections upon the public as the best, 
Miss Jeannette L. Gilder has had the happy thought that, so far as 
regards living poets, this objection might be met by allowing the 
poets themselves to make their own selections. Some eigh'y of 
them have done so at her request, and their favorites (together 
with their autographs) are now published in a volume of nearly 
seven hundred large pages, by Cassell & Co, No doubt many 
might be omitted without detriment to the quality of the book, 
and with the result of much diminishing its rather unwieldy bulk, 
but, on the whole, whoever wants to have in one volume specimens 
of a large number of living verse-writers cannot do better than to 
purchase this. 


THOMAS HARDY’S MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, Hugh 
Conway's LIVING OR DEAD, Mrs. Alexander’s BEATON’S BARGAIN, 
and E, G. Martin's WHomM Gop Haru Joinep, have been re- 
cently added to Henry Holt & Co.'s Leisure Hour Series. There 
is no needto recommend any of Hardy’s novels; heis, deserved- 
ly, one of the most popular living writers of fiction. Mrs. Alexan- 
der, also, is well and favorably known to novel-readers, and 
‘*Beaton’s Bargain’? compares well with her other productions, 
But although Hugh Conway’s reputation may induce many to read 
this posthumous work of his, it will certainly suffer in consequence, 
If Conway had lived, he might have given us other novels equal 
to ‘* Called Back,” but he would hardly have permitted ** Living 
or Dead” to see the light. The fourth work mentioned, ‘‘ Whom 
God Hath Joined,”’ is a curious medley of love and theology, of 
no particular merit, although quite good enough for the pastime 
of a summer afternoon. 


THE sayings and doings of a strong-minded young 
woman of the English variety, filled with a passionate, though 
ignorant admiration for these United States, furnish the better 
part of the story given to the reader in Face TO Face (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). The author has modestly concealed his name, 
but we do not suppose that will make much difference. Those 
Americans who want to see themselves as others see them will 
find the novel more or less instructive and reasonably amusing. 


ISAAC HENDERSON has written, and Ticknor & Co. 
have published, in THE PRELATE, an old-fashioned controversial 
novel with much of the old-fashioned zeal and positiveness, but 
with more than ordinary strength of conception and real knowl- 
edge of the mattersdealt with. Thescene is in Rome of the pres- 
ent day, the characters some interesting Americans and their 
Roman acquaintances, some of whom belong to the opposition 
party in the Church and are accordingly presented in a favorable 
light ; others, their Jesuit opponents, are painted in decidedly 
sable colors. Polemics apart, the book is well written and en- 
tertaining. 


SLANG, italics, small-talk, local allusions to the frog- 
pond and the common, and whatever other ingredients are nec- 
essary to the young lady variety of Bostonian humor are to be 
found in abundance in the FAMILIAR LETTERS OF PEPPERMINT 
Perkins (Ticknor & Co.). The book is as light and frothy as 
the whipped syllabub ,of tea-tables, but, like that slight refresh- 
ment, it will doubtless serve for the transitory tickling of the 
popular palate. 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, although the author of sev- 
eral successful novels, is yet, perhaps, better known by her earlier 
work in illustrating, than by her writings. Indeed, to many 
readers the pictures which illustrated her works, ‘‘ The Led- 
Horse Claim,” for instance, were more attractive than the story. 
Such will be disappointed in the issue, without illustrations, of 
her latest literary venture, JOHN BODEWIN's TESTIMONY, which is 
published by Ticknor & Co. Nevertheless, it isa good specimen of 
the real American novel, with scenes and characters all cisatlantic. 
The action takes place in a mining settlement of the Park Range, 
and is sufficiently thrilling to captivate those who read to be 
excited, while the beautiful descriptions of nature will, possibly, 
be found most interesting by another large class of readers. 


THE KING'S TREASURE HOUSE, by Wilhelm Walloth 
(W.S. ¢ xottsberger ), is one of those historical or rather archwolog- 
ical novels which so many German writers of the day are furnish- 
ing to the world, and of which Gottsberger has already published 
not a few good translations. This is concerned with the time of 
the Jewish captivity under the Pharaohs, the characters being 
Hebrew slaves and Egyptian lords and ladies, and the scene 
Memphis. Some of the historical characters introduced in Ebers’s 
‘* Uarda’’ reappear in the present work. 


E. P. Durron & Co. are to be the sole agents in 
America for the fine art juveniles and other publications of the 
celebrated Nister Press, of Nurnberg, Bavaria. ‘* Told in the 
Twilight,” ‘*Through the Meadows,” and ‘* White Swans’’— 
books deservedly popular in this country—were from this press. 


A COMPANION volume to Prof. Franz von Reber’s 
history of ancient art, entitled “ History of Mediaval Art,” will 
be issued soon by Harper & Bros. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS propose to follow the publica- 
tion of Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s works, which they expect to 
complete by midsummer, with the issue of a new and complete 
edition of the WoRKs OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, to be edited by 
John Bigelow, who has made himself the authority on matters 
connected with the history and bibliography of Franklin's writings. 
The edition will, like that of the Hamilton, be a limited letter- 
press issue, printed from type, which will be distributed as used. 
It will be completed in ten royal octavo volumes uniform with the 
Hamilton, and will contain two portraits and possibly further 
illustrations. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have in preparation an 
entirely new and complete large-paper edition of Longfellow's 
works, to consist of eleven volumes, octavo, two being devoted to 
the prose, six to the poems, and three to the translation of the 
‘Divina Commedia.” This edition will not exceed five hundred 
copies, which will be numbered, and the numbers registered when 
sold. The first volumes will be delivered early in September, and 
the work will be completed before the holidays. 
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VIII.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
) HIS apartment in England is generally con- 
sidered to be the ladies’ room of the house, 





and in furnishing and decorating the home, 
A the lord and master is content to stop short 
at the door and allow his wife to have her own way in it, 
even if she has not already the habit of getting it in 
everything else. 

The ordinary drawing-room (or rooms, for there are 
generally two, leading one into the other) of moderate 
people must serve all the purposes of the formal recep- 
tion room of more luxurious dwellings, and at the same 
time be the cosy and refined place of gathering for the 
family after dinner, as well as the ordinary sitting- 
room of the ladies during the afternoon. A house that 
is thoroughly comfortable for guests as well as the in- 
mates, abounds in low easy-chairs, couches, occasional 
tables, and everything that suggests comfort. There is 
very small need of long-legged chairs set back against 
the wall, as in the now happily abolished “ drawing-room 
suites.” Some few people there are who prefer sitting 
very upright, and for them, perhaps, a few may be re- 
tained, but in the drawing-room no meals are taken ex- 


draughts from an outside wall, and from extremes of 
heat or cold for the instrument, if it is to be kept in 
good condition. 

We have gone on patiently for a long time with the 
old-fashioned and primitive mode of making doors to 
open into the room—a plan so inconvenient that, on oc- 
casions of a dance, or of any larger assembly than usual, 
they have all to be taken off their hinges and put out of 
the way, and curtains substituted. In every-day life they 
are as inconvenient as it is possible to imagine, making 
a considerable space inside the room awkward for plac- 
ing the furniture, and always troublesome and in the way 
when open. 

In some recent well-built houses, every door, large and 
small, is made to slide into the wall, thus obviating all 
the inconveniences of the old doors, and adding very 
greatly to the appearance of the rooms; they are also 
much more draught-proof, and lend themselves more 
easily to draping with curtains. This is especially the 
case when rooms communicate with one another by what 
are known as folding-doors, which, as a matter of fact, 
are not even folding, but stand out into the room in all 
their bare-faced inconvenience. 

Another thing to be said about doors is that, when 
they are solidly made of some close-grained and service- 











room must be taken into account. The proportions 
chosen by the builder, or forced on him by necessity, 
may not be perfect, but faults may be much lessened and 
beauties brought out by an intelligent treatment of the 
wall decoration. 

If the ceiling is high, a frieze will always have some 
effect in lowering it; but it often adds so much to the 
decoration of the room that it is sometimes wished for, 
even when there is no special reason for lessening the 
apparent height of the walls. One great mistake, often 
made, however, is to choose a frieze pleasing in itself, but 
too heavy in color, or too great a contrast to the other 
portion of the wall; this brings the ceiling down, dwarfs 
the room, and gives one the impression of something 
impending over one’s head; this is most commonly the 
case where a hand-painted frieze is put up. 

The golden rule, as I have frequently pointed out, is 
to have the coloring always becoming lighter as it as- 
cends. To use a frieze in which there is depth. or 
strength of coloring one would need _ the walls to be of 
some tone much darker, and the flooring or carpet dark- 
er still. For a drawing-room a wall dado is quite out of 
place ; there is no necessity to protect the lower portions 
of the wall, and it only cuts it up awkwardly and_ spoils 
the general effect. 











Cept tea, which is, of course, always handed, so that 
teacup screens, or gypsy tables are found more conve- 
nient for putting down the cups than anything else. Even 
where the tea is brought into the room and left for the 
hostess to dispense, it is carried in on one of those de- 
lightful Japanese trays with legs, which falt on touching a 
spring, and form a table for the tea to remain on. 

A room which may be divided into two is always an ad- 
vantage. There is a sense of retirement about it which 
adds much to the ease of entertaining, as the guests 
get broken up into small groups, and quiet nooks where 
two who have much to say to each other can isolate 
themselves, while still forming part of the: general com- 
pany, are always favorites. The ordinary Loridon draw- 
ing-room is invariably built on this plan, often with a 
small consefvatory, or a balcony which, by means of 
an outside sun-blind, is turned into one in summer, and 
Where no such 
division exists in the construction of the room, it is some- 
times made by using a lattice-screen of Arabian wood- 
work, or of something else on the same plan. Within the 
sanctum thus screened off or in the back drawing-room 
is generally placed the piano, partly, nd doubt, because 
it is always necessary to find a situation free from 


filled with foliage, plants and flowers. 


THE CHOIR. BY FERD. LAUFBERGER, 


PART OF CURTAIN DECORATION IN THE NEW OPERA HOUSE IN VIENNA 


able wood they are much more pleasing when simply 
varnished or stained than when painted. Nothing equals 
a mahogany or walnut door, especially the former, 
but for some rooms a charming effect is given by doors 
of what is knownas hard wood polished, without any 
staining at all; painted imitations of any wood are quite 
out of place. If the doors are painted at all it should be 
in plain, flat tints, and they should be treated as part of 
the decoration of the room. 

Where the drawing-room is to be furnished and dec- 
orated from the beginning, without any use of old ma- 
terials, the chief thing is to have a well-thought-out 
scheme of coloring, and work it out by bringing sam- 
ples together beforehand, or sketching the general effect 
in with color; not to begin without any plan, and 
keep trying effects and correcting them ; still less to buy 
a number of things because they are all separately pleas- 
ing and bring them together without any reference to 
each other. 

In the first place, the aspect of the room has to be con- 
sidered. If in itself a bright one with much sun, a more 
subdued and a cooler kind of coloring may be selected. 
If the aspect is cold and in any sense gloomy, warmth of 
tone is needed. Then, again, the size and height of the 


A favorite treatment for drawing-room walls is to 
have them decorated in panels; after the later Louis XVI. 
style, with delicate mouldings and centre ornamentation. 

There seems to be no special reason why, if this plan 
is adopted, it is necessary to have shepherds’ hats, crooks, 
pipes and other pastoral emblems, of which one becomes 
heartily tired; it is possible to conceive of other designs 
for decorations, and the grace and beauty of this—which 
was the style of the brothers Adam—without being ab- 
solutely bound to wheat-ear borders and festoons of simi- 
lar ornamentation. The delicately moulded ceilings 
which are found with this style in old houses have been 
of late years revived, and lend themselves to very grace- 
ful treatment both in color and design. 

I have seen a London drawing-room decorated more 
or less after this style in which a very charming element 
was introduced, bringing it quite within a new range. 
Two of the large panels within the wheat-ear border 
were filled with beautiful classical figures of Juno and 
Venus embroidered with silk in half outline—that is, out- 
line partially filled up in the draperies and accessories— 
on a soft cream silk of thesame tint exactly as the paint- 
ed wood-work. The colors used in the embroidery were 
gold shaded to browns. The panels were strained over 
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their stretchers and made to fit into the border, and a 
narrow beading of wood, painted cream, was placed over 
the edge to keep them in place. Behind the classical fig- 
ures was a tracery in outline leaves, a part of the artist's 
design, in one of the intermediary tones of the brown 
shadow colors. These pan- 
els were removed and put 
away when the family left 
town. 

Treatment of this kind, 
varied according to circum- 
stances or individual taste, 
may be introduced with very 
beautiful effect in rooms 
treated with panelled walls. 
One thing to be remembered 
is that, where a wall is dec- 
orated either with moulded 
or other bordered panels, 
care must be taken to con- 
sider each panel separately, 
and provide for its comple- 
tion. If the French style is 
merely slavishly imitated, 
there will, of course, be the 
usual hat and pipes, or hay- 
rake and lyre, in the centre 
of each, but panels with no 
centre decoration require 
some picture, girandole, or 
decorative plaque to com- 
plete them. Nothing looks 
more bald or half-finished 





than a large space left “to 
let” within a border which 
suggests being a frame to 
ornament. With regard to 
depth or lightness of tint on 
the walls of sitting-rooms, 
there is much misconcep- 
tion. There is an idea that 
light walls make a room look 
larger, but there is no greater mistake; by making all the 
angles and corners visible, they, on the contrary, very 
much reduce the size of the room, and, if it is small to 
begin with, give it the appearance of a box. The pa- 
per, or other decoration, which gives the least appear- 
ance of a_hard-and-fast 
boundary, and the greatest 
of breathing space, is one 
of a medium tone, not too 
dark, but very far removed 
from the pale grays which 
were fashionable some years 
ago, or the creamy paint of 
to-day’s fancy, and there 
should be no darker outline 
to the design, for it imme- 
diately brings forward the 
surface, and makes it con- 
spicuous. Inthesame man- 
ner the use of gold, which 
catches the light in patches, 
often serves to make the 
walls appear to close in. 
Gold, as supplying the 
broken yellow which is so 
valuable in harmonizingreds 
and blues, is of great use in 
decoration, but, as arule, it 
is better applied in the form 
of narrow mouldings or 
beadings, than scattered 
broadcast over a_ paper. 
Again, the tint of the gold 
used requires to be very care- 
fully considered. With olive 
green—which is constituted 
of yellow, blue and a little 
red—a gold decidedly in- 
clining to red is necessary, 
and for gray, bluish greens, 
the same often holds good. 
If it is decided to have the 
wall decoration of the room of a reddish, salmon, or warm 
golden color, the hangings and furnishings need to intro- 
duce the element of blue which is in abeyance in these. 
If, on the other hand, the walls are hung with some of 
the nondescript “old blues,” gray greens, or pale olive 


colors, something warmer is required in the fabrics used 
in the furniture coverings. 
There does not really seem to be any necessity for fur- 


nishing a room altogether either in one natural wood, or 


in one colored enamel. The cream touched up with 





THE HUNTSMAN’S BLAST. BY FERD. LAUFBERGER, 


PART OF CURTAIN DECORATION IN THE NEW OPERA HOUSE IN VIENNA, 


gold is in some cases beautiful, but it may easily become 
monotonous, and will be greatly improved by the intro- 
duction of some richly tinted wood, or by inlaid marquet- 
ry furniture here and there. Because a gray blue plush 
happens to be “new ” in tone, is no reason why it should 





THE BLAST OF VICTORY. BY FERD., LAUFBERGER, 


PART OF CURTAIN DECORATION IN THE NEW OPERA HOUSE IN VIENNA. 


be necessarily beautiful, or that a whole room should be 
swamped in it without relief. In any case these cold and 
very neutral colors should only be treated as grounds from 
which harmonies may be worked out, leading up to small 
touches of really rich color in occasional decoration, ' 
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Ebonized furniture, which has had such a long vogue, 
and has now become so vulgarized, was acce ptable in 
small masses well relieved ; but there has been no limit 
to its use, and every one now is shunning it— thoroughly 
tired of its sombre effect. In reality, any of the other 
natural woods is easier to 
harmonize, the browns, 
reds, and yellows in them, 
leading naturally to beauti- 
ful combinations. 

The old Sheraton furni- 
ture of rich mahogany with 
inlays of satin-wood is, per- 
haps, pleasantest of all to 
deal with, and it is being re- 
produced now in such good 
forms and of such excellent 
workmanship that it is not 
necessary to restrict one’s 
self to buying second-hand 
goods, if one’s fancy tends 
in this direction. It has a 
much lighter effect for a 
room which is to be essen- 
tially graceful rather than 
magnificent. 

Coarse ormolu ornaments 
on furniture are pretentious, 
and in every sense vulgar. 
If one can get such work- 
manship as that of Riesenet 
or Gauthier of the last cen- 


tury, or the hardly less ad- 





mirable Dasson of to-day, 
itis a delight to contemplate 
it; but that is impossible, 
except at an extravagant 
outlay, and cheap imitations 
of these works of art are an 
abomination. On the same 
principle, if you cannot have 


lo not 


good Buhl cabinets « 
have any. Simple cabinet-makers’ work on substantia! 
wood, if the design and construction are creditable, will 
always be more truly artistic than any poor imitation of 
lacquer or of inlaid wood, pearl or ivory. 

Where there are two drawing-rooms opening into each 
other with large doors, there 
is generally a sort of non- 
descript flattened arch, 
which is extremely ugly, and 
is enough to spoil the ap- 
pearance of any room. In 
some cases this may be done 
away with or concealed by 
making the division between 
the two apartments smaller, 
and substituting an arched 
doorway of good form, in 
some open lattice turned 
work. But that, of course, 
does away wholly with the 
doors, and prevents the pos- 
sibility of making two sepa- 
rate rooms, which is some- 
times an inconvenience. It 
is possible, by a careful ar- 
rangement of drapery, which 
can always be allowed to 
droop a little at the side, to 
give the effect of a more 
graceful archway. This 
may be done even where 
portiéres are not used, but 
they are, as a rule, such an 
improvement to the comfort 
of aroom, and add so much 
to its richness in effect, that 
unless there is some strong 
reason against them, they 
are always desirable over 
wide doorways. 

The awkward effect of 
hanging _portiére-curtains 
from a lower height than the window-curtains has been 
pointed out in a previous article. In some cases, drapery 
might be arranged from the full height, and the curtains 
themselves from the top ef the door; but to look really 
handsome they should fall from the top of the room, 
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on a level with the window-curtains, and when fastened 
back all the ugliness of the flattened arch will be hid. 
Unless there are double curtains, that is, a pair 

in each room, the upper drapery must be ar- 
ranged to fall over the archway to some depth 
on each side in one room, and the curtains 
themselves must be either double ones or lined 
with some material handsome enough to ap- 
pear as a curtain itself. A graceful way of 
draping wide portiéres is by a cord passing 
through rings placed diagonally across the cur- 
tain. Failing this they should be held back 
with cords only, for the buckram-lined wide 
bands make an ugly break in the lines of the 
drapery. 

As a general rule a drawing-room is most 
comfortable with a carpet all over it, or only 
with a space of two or three feet of polished or. 
parquetry floor round the sides. A Wilton or 
velvet pile is certainly the most luxurious. If 
it is necessary to use the same room in summer 
when there is great heat, a fine Indian matting 
laid down over the whole floor in place of the 
carpet, and with a few rugs here and there, 
will be found not only to give the appearance 
of coolness, but to add materially to comfort. 

Every one who has stayed in a Parisian hotel 
must remember with horror the stuffy Utrecht 
velvet furniture covering, which adds so much 
to the heat and discomfort in summer, and 
yet which, to the mind of the commonplace 
Frenchman, seems to be the beginning and the 
end of furnishing. The most that is done is to 
cover the chairs and couches with crackling 
holland, which only appears cool. but has no 
effect in making the seats less hot, while it 
looks the reverse of beautiful. Some closely 
woven silk material is suitable for a drawing- 
room, and that which has a soft surface and 
subdued lustre is always most charming. Silk 
plush wears well and looks rich, but it would 
always need some cooler covering for summer. 
Lately, exquisite hand-flock-printed plushes and 
velveteens have been introduced which clean 
well, and there are woven tapestries on old 
French models which have a charming effect. 
The fashion of furnishing a drawing-room en 
suite all of one color and one fabric has fort- 
unately gone out, and much greater richness 
and charm are obtained by the relief of occa- 
sional chairs which are not covered with a 
curtain fabric as in bygone days. ' 

The draping of the window, so long as it ac- 
cords well with the carpet and the wall decora- 
tion, is all the better for being quite distinct from the 
covering of the furniture, It is very rarely that a design 
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ALTERATION OF CITY HOUSES. 


(SRE THE ART AMATEUR FOR LAST MARCH ) 


which is suitable for hanging in folds, and ina mass four 
to five yards in length, and of corresponding width, is 
equally so for covering sofas and chairs upon the stretch, 





and a room, in order to be really attractive, should be 


perfectly harmonious, but not in any sense monotonous, 
































SIMPLE JAPANESQUE CORNER BRIC-A-BRAC STAND. 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY H. EDWARDS FICKEN, 


In selecting drawing-room furniture, we should be 
guided not by what strikes the eye as new or different 
from other people’s, but by what is well made in every 
particular, and of true or artistic form. If the means are 
small, well-made furniture on true lines of some sound 
but inexpensive wood, stained to some good tint which 
does not disguise or destroy the natural veining, will 
look infinitely better than walnut or mahogany of some 
pretentious style which imitates expensive workmanship 
in a cheap and meretricious manner. Sycamore is a wood 
which takes beautiful tones in staining, and is capable of 
a fine, rich polish, which should in all cases be without glit- 
ter. There is an amount of coldness about walnut which 
makes it not always pleasing, and which under the in- 
fluence of French polish becomes positively disagreeable ; 
but fine-toned walnut, when old and oil-polished, is some- 
times not far from mahogany in beauty. Rosewood, 
once so fashionable and always beautiful, is coming into 
favor again, and deservedly so, but it is too heavy in 
color to look well without relief, and the same may be 
said of ebonized wood. 

The green-stained sycamore is more suitable for a 
boudoir or bedroom than for a drawing-room, though it 
has sometimes been used, and maple and all the very 
light woods are too yellow and staring to be worked in 
harmoniously in’ large quantities in a_ sitting-room. 
There is, however, no hard-- nd-fast rule ; artistic group- 
ing and arrangement may e the most unusual com- 
binations beautiful, and an artist would make a charm- 
ing room out of furniture of ordinary polished pine or 
birch. In a general way, however, moderately dark 
woods are easiest to work from, and they may be lighten- 
ed by inlays of satin-wood or colored marquetry, or by 
ormolu enrichments, so long as these last are good and 
well finished, not mere rough castings badly gilt. Fi- 


nally, in some good position in the drawing-room which 
is to serve many purposes, there should be a writing-table 
or small secrétaire. HOPE MYDDLETON. 


ALTERATION OF CITY HOUSES. 


II.—A “ LOGGIA” ON THE SECOND STORY. 


No one who lives in the country from May to 
October escapes discomfort for at least the first 
and last month of the term, such as he might 
easily avoid by staying in town, if his house 
was arranged so as to enable him to enjoy the 
few really warm days of spring and late fall. 
The accompanying diagram shows how it is 
possible, in case the dwelling is a corner house, 
to introduce a second-story loggia, such as is 
common in Italy. It would make a splendid 
architectural feature, and be much more useful 
than the ordinary balcony. The loggia is sim- 
ply a corridor, with a series of arched or rect- 
angular openings on the outside, divided by 
piers or pillars. On the inner side, the doors 
of several rooms may open off it. In many 
cases all that it would be necessary to do in order 
to possess one would be to extend the landing 
at the head of the stairs into a corridor and 
to break openings in the outer wall. Sliding 
doors would, of course, be better in most cases 
than the swinging doors shown in the diagram, 
and the loggia might with excellent effect. be 
carried along the front of the house as well as 
the side. When the house is not on a corner 
the latter position is the only one available. 

Every architect knows how much of the 
effect of a building depends on the openings 
in its wall, and also how much of the effect is 
lost by closing up those openings with glass or 
wood. The open loggia would give him just the 
chance he needs, and which city houses so sel- 
dom offer him. A fine arcade, or even a close 
series of rectangular openings on the second 
story, not blinded by glazing during at least 
two thirds of the year, might be managed so 
as to make an otherwise commonplace house 
look handsome and interesting. Even without 
remodelling the interior of the house, some- 
thing of the sort could be made out of the 
wretched hall bedroom. In this case, the new 
opening would come just above the front door, 
and its outer casing should be treated so as to 
be one with that of the entrance. An arrange- 
ment of flat panelling, with pilasters and arch- 
itrave below, and a simple moulding or a simu- 
lated pediment above, would be cheaper and far better 
than the Gothic or Doric or other sort of porch such as 
disfigures many residences. 

The loggia may be paved with tiles or marble, over 
which rugs might be spread for cool days. The walls 
might be frescoed, not painted in distemper nor papered, 
because a passing shower of rain might damage such 
decorations. The windows of the room within should 
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ALTERATION OF CITY HOUSES, 


PLAN FOR INTRODUCING A LOGGIA, 


swing on hinges and serve as doors, like what used to 
be known as “ French windows.” The roof would look 
best vaulted ; but, whether so treated or flat should be 
decorated in fresco, like the walls, unless, indeed, such a 
costly mode of decoration as mosaic work in marble or 
colored glass might be afforded. There should be as 
little furniture as possible—simply a table and a few chairs 
—but it should be of an ornamental character, R. R. 














7 Krt Derbletwork. 


THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 
XVII.—SPECIAL USES OF DIFFERENT STITCHES. 
SOME persons speak with contempt of laying so much 

stress on “stitches” and seem to think that in decora- 
tive needlework true genius is only hampered by this 
knowledge, and that what might be called a would-be 
artistic cobble is a sign of high art. As well might an 
amateur, knowing nothing of the technicalities of paint- 
ing, suppose himself a high-priest of the art. The 
methods of working require to be learned before any 
really artistic effect can be produced. When the vari- 
ous stitches are thoroughly understood, individual talent 
may attempt those new combinations which give the 
stamp of true genius to needlework. It is by no means 
fine mechanical exactness which always bears away the 
palm; a bold, almost coarse, treatment is frequently 
far superior in an artistic sense; but, unless the em- 
broideress knows how to do her work delicately and in 
perfection, her attempts at boldness will almost always 
result in mere roughness and crudity. 

There is practically nothing new in the methods which 
the revival of decorative needlework has brought to the 
front. In one form or another every stitch that is done 
now may be found in ancient specimens of embroidery. 
And there is a perfection about the finish of old work 
which we look for almost in vain nowadays. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at. We cannot afford, in this 
age of hurry, to spend twenty-six years over embroideries 
for a cathedral, the time we are told that the wonderful 
work still to be seen in the Baptistery at Florence occu- 
pied. At Sevilie and in 
other Spanish cathedrals 
we find embroideries of 
equal beauty and delicacy 
of manipulation, which 
may have taken an equal 
time to complete. Enor- 
mous sums were freely 
expended in those days, 
in the service of the 
Church, and nothing but 
the purest gold was used. 
Nowadays a delay of a 
few months is grumbled 
at, and no one will pay 
cither for the material or 
for the labor as of old. 
Still, good work will al- 
ways hold its own as 
against that which is 





cheap and _ meretricious, 
and if the embroidery does 
not last so long it is the 
more incumbent on us to 
adapt the methods of 
work more carefully to the 
purpose which the em- 
broidery is to serve. 

No class of decorative 
needlework stands wear 
and tear so well as what 
is now called tapestry, the 
ancient cushion or carpet- 
stitch on canvas. For 
this reason it is the best 
for all forms of carpets 
and mats, as, for instance, 
sanctuary carpets, kneel- 
ers, pede-mats, coverings 
for fald-stools, furniture 
coverings, and, in fact, for 
any purpose where con- 
stant friction will take 
place. Silk is unsuited for 
hard wear of this kind. After a time it absolutely wears 
off, and we often find old specimens of silk embroidery 
of which nothing remains on the surface but a few ends 
here and there to show what was originally used. Crewel 
should therefore be used for this class of work. And 
where it is desired to brighten it with silk, pure Italian 
silk should be used—not filoselle, which frays quickly 
and wears rough. 

Next in suitability for resisting somewhat hard wear, 
is ordinary embroidery or feather-stitch. When this is 


closely worked in crewel it can scarcely be said to be 
less serviceable than cushion-stitch. In fact, as we have 
seen, modern tapestry introduces feather-stitch for the 
design itself and reserves cushion-stitch for the ground 
in the same piece of work, on account of lending itself 
more gracefully to flowing lines and curves. 

Some specimens of old cross or tent-stitch embroidery 
are found, with very rich decorations worked over them 














DESIGNS FOR TEXTILE BORDERS, 


in satin-stitch, and portions are even done in fine feather- 
stitch. In silk embroidery this combination of stitches 
was very common, and in the Syon cope, to be seen in 
the South Kensington Museum, and so often referred to, 
is a varied collection of different methods of working, 
from which an embroideress might almost learn the 
whole of her art. 

Laid work, executed with silk, as we have seen, is not 
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tains and table-covers, cushions and such things—not 
that the style of embroidery is unsuitable for hard wear, 
but that, in the nature of things, it must be worked on a 
thin material through which the needle will easily pass. 

Gold work is practically indestructible if done with 
passing; but Japanese or Chinese gold will not bear 
friction, and no one would feel inclined to use gold em- 
broidery for either chair-seats or carpets, except in some 
very modified form. 

Gold thread introduced to brighten work, as outlines, 
sould be fine and closely stitched if it is exposed to 
rough, or even ordinary, daily use. 

A few words should be said about the working of 
figures. It has been recommended that these should be 
in outline only as far as the flesh is concerned, though 
fancy stitches may be introduced in the draperies.  Split- 
stitch gives the’firmest and most delicate outline for the 
flesh, and it should be of silk, or, for figures of large size, 
of fine crewel. In Belgium, painting is introduced with 
embroidery to save trouble or expense, but used in this 
way it is not to be recommended. The solid figures 
worked in the Continental schools at the present day are 
singularly devoid of artistic merit. In some cases this 
is not to be wondered at, as the figure is passed from 
one hand to another, each worker only undertaking 
one color or one stitch. This mechanical method of 
producing work is certain to deprive it of all merit and 
individuality. The stitch used in the best work of this 
kind is fine feather-stitch, executed with very thin silk. 
The stitches follow the lines of the features to a certain 
extent, but not so much as in the old work knowa to us 
now as Opus Anglicanum, in which the flesh was after- 
ward modelled with hot irons. For the drapery of small 
figures that form of stitching is used—already described 
—which, when very evenly worked, has the appearance 

of weaving. The Belgian 
work is wonderfully accu- 
rate in this form, but, from 
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HOOD OF A COPE IN RED AND YELLOW SILK DAMASK. 


FLORENTINE WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. IN THE KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


suited for severe wear. It is more applicable for hang- 
ings, curtain borders, and things of that description. 
In crewel, however, if it is closely sewn down, it is 
fairly lasting. The whole of the celebrated Bayeux 
tapestry is executed in this stitch in worsted, which may 
serve as a proof of its good wearing, though this won- 
derful piece of needlework is a hanging, and has not 
been exposed to the sort of friction that a carpet or 
chair covering has to undergo. 

Darned work is chiefly suitable for borders for cur- 








its very mechanical exact- 
ness, it fails to please. 
Very beautiful decora- 
tions may be worked in 
bold outline, either for a 





reredos for achurch or for 
banners or altar frontals, 
of figure subjects, but the 
design must be drawn by 
a thorough artist, and 
should be worked under 
his supervision. 
Decorative figures in 
outline, with draperies and 
background, half-worked 
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that is, suggestively only 
are also very beautiful 
for filling panels of a room. 
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The work may be mount- 
ed on thin stretchers and 


fitted exactly into the pan- 
el so as to be easily re- 
moved on leaving the 
house, or if it is to be shut 
up for any time. A bead- 
ing is necessary to cover 
the edge, but a clever cab- 
inet-maker:can easily ar- 
range the mounting and 
placing of the needlework. 
Panels of this kind are 
much used in the decora- 
tion of yachts. m™ 5% 


SMOOTH hands are in- 
dispensab'e to the pro- 
duction of good embroid- 
ery in floss silks; and ev- 
ery worker, no matter 
what may be her condi- 
tion in life, should use pumice stone to her fingers almost 
as frequently as soap. Much of the disordered appear- 
ance sometimes observed in floss work accomplished by 
amateurs may be traced to the unfitness of the worker's 
hands. Plain sewing will always leave the forefinger, at 
least, more or less rough, and any one attempting to 
embroider in floss, with a finger of this description, be- 
fore using the pumice stone, will experience no end of 
trouble in the management of the silk, and after all pro- 
duce fluffy, unsatisfactory results, 
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THE SEVRES PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY. 


:. 

4 ESPITE the poetic exagger- 
a ation, the account that Guy 
de Maupassant, the novel- 
ist, gives of the origin of 
Sévres is substantially cor- 
rect. “A woman,” he 
adorable 





writes, “an 
woman, almost a queen, created Sevres by 
a kiss, perhaps in a moment of caprice. 
Louis XV. had bought the manufactory 
and did not concern himself much with 
it, when Mme. de Pompadour saw some 
of its products and was enchanted. She loved 
the arts, she drew a little, she knew how to 
create charming fashions. She was the mother 
of the pretty, ‘le Joli,’ in France. She took 
Sévres under her patronage, paid attention to 
it, grew enthusiastic, invited artists to work 
for her, and put into the pastes, with those 
adorable ‘pates tendres,’ something of her 
beauty, of her smile and of hercharm. Look 
at those Louis XV. Sévres, so pleasing, so 
mannered, and so delicious. That is, in truth, 
a pretty woman’s porcelain, born of a caprice 
and made for light and perfumed fingers.” 
Sévres itself was originally influenced by 
the products of the Saxon manufactory, but 
French taste and charm soon predominated, 
and French taste in the eighteenth century was 
something that it has never been since. 
Sévres, however, is far from representing 
French art in the eighteenth century. True, 
its fame is European, and collectors pay for 
fine specimens of its eighteenth century porce- 
lain many times their weight in gold, but the 
archeological value of old Sévres, the rarity 
value, so to speak, is generally out of all pro- 
portion to its artistic value. The pompous 
vases with their exquisitely chiselled bronze 
mounts are generally poor in form ; their or- 
namentation by means of medallions and 
bands is monotonously symmetrical; the 
famous dark blues and greens of the ground 
are not especially pleasing colors, and the 
decoration on these grounds is dull. Of all 


the products of old Sévres those which resist the criti- 
cism of age and rise superior to the transitory appro- 
bation of fashion are the biscuit statuettes by Falconnct 


and Clodion, the table and toilet services 
strewn with little flowers, and the small 
objects in turquoise blue and “ rose Pom- 
padour,”” or, as some wrongly call it, 
“rose Dubarry.” In the eighteenth 
century Sévres never produced anything 
grand or great, but it achieved ideal 
prettiness in most of its work. The in- 
spiration of the adorable Pompadour re- 
mained efficacious until the brutal Rev- 


of Europe the objects which her taste- 
ful caprice had caused to be created. 
The decadence of Sévres dates from 
the Revolution and the Empire. Napo- 
leon I. encouraged the manufactory 
largely, but chiefly with a view to driving 
the English and other producers out of 
themarket. The production of imperial 
Sévres was mainly utilitarian, and, at 
the same time, in the decoration of the 
vases and official pieces destined for 
presents to kings and ambassadors, a 
pedantic antiquity took the place of 
that conventional but exquisite antiquity 
which the French of the eighteenth 
century had adapted with the most per- 


fect good faith to their wants and their dreams. 
the Restoration, the prestige of Sévres fell lower yet, 





SEVRES VASE, SOFT PASTE, ROSE POMPADOUR GROUND, DATED 1757. 


the factory producing scarcely anything but medallions 
and reproductions on porcelain plaques of portraits, 
pictures, and landscapes, useless “ tours de force ”—use- 








IN THE COLLECTION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 











SEVRES SOUP TUREEN AND PLATTER, SOFT PASTE. 


With cause the larger they were the more impossible it be- 
came to employ them decoratively, and because they 





less because they did not in any way reproduce the real 
aspect of the pictures of Rembrandt, Titian, or Gerard 
Dow which they professed to take as models ; useless be- 





DATED 1761. 


which was 
Although the European porcelain of Meissen and Sévres 


perpetuated a vicious mode of decoration by the employ- 
ment of neutral tints and the abuse of muffle colors. 
Under Louis Philippe, Sévres vases, plates and dishes 


were alike decorated with paintings of royal 
castles and mansions. Then came an icily 
cold neo-Hellenic period, and under Napoleon 
III. a resuscitation of the designs of the 
Louis XVI. epoch. The only invention in 
decoration made at the Government factory 
during three quarters of a century was the ap- 
plication of white pastes over tones of celadon 
gray, pale green, coffee, and light chocolate 
color which was carried out to perfection by 
M. Solon-Milés, who for some years past has 
been in the sole employ of the Mintons in 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

During all this time the prestige of Sévres 
had not grown; from the point of view of art 
the manufactory can hardly be said to have 
existed ; but as we shall see the laboratory 
was not entirely idle. Finally, when things in 
France began to be reorganized after the es- 
tablishment of the present Republic, M. Jules 
Simon, Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts, appointed a Government commis- 
sion, in 1872, to examine into the condition uf 
the Sévres manufactory, and in course of time 
reports were drawn up successively in 1875, 
1877 and 1878. These reports, in the midst 
of many vague and metaphysical considera- 
tions which have no particular meaning, all 
agree that Sévres is in a most unsatisfactory 
condition from the point of view of decorative 
art, while they indorse the opinion of a prac- 
tical potter, M. Théodore Deck, who pro- 
nounced many of the processes‘in use there 
defective. In 1879, M. Lauth was appointed 
director of Sévres and a new era began. 

It is only just to say that, although, from 
the artistic point of view, the factory had re- 
mained in a somnolent condition since the 
endof the last century, it had always possessed 
skilful modellers, painters, enamellers, bakers 
and chemists. These latter never forgot the 
traditional problems of the laboratory, namely, 
to discover a paste or “ body” which would 
take the rich enamels of the Chinese, and to 
rediscover the secret of the old “ pate tendre ” 

lost toward the end of the last century. 


was real porcelain it was not yet equal to that of the 


Chinese. Morin’s “ pate tendre,” in spite 
of its want of plasticity and its fragility, 
is a material of unspeakable charm with 
its unctuous paste and transparent glaze 
like a thin leaf of glass; but, although its 
composition is known, the “tour de 
main” for producing it has not yet been 
recovered. At both these problems suc- 
cessive chemists have worked at Sévres, 
Brongniart, Ebelmen, Salvetat and Reg- 
nault. M.Lauth, on being appointed di- 
rector, continued the experiments of his 
predecessors, and arrived at positive re- 
sults, namely, the production of a new 
porcelain which was exhibited for the 
first time at the exhibition of the Union 
Centrale des Arts Decoratifs in 1884. 
Since then it has been the subject of 
considerable controversy and curiosity. 
As the readers of The Art Amateur are 
aware this was aggravated by the al- 
leged refusal of the director of Sévres 
to divulge the secret of its composition. 
Mr. Charles Haviland published a pam- 
phlet in protest against such secrecy. 
Subsequently the composition of the 
new porcelain was communicated to 


his firm, as it appears that a decree of 1871 ordains that 
any French manufacturer may, on a written demand to 
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the administrator of Sévres, obtain information concern- 
ing all processes, models and designs connected both 
with the manufactory and the museum. 

THEODORE CHILD. 


THE USE OF CHINA WATER-COLORS. 

AN ordinary china water-color palette may be 
used for Hancock’s water-colors. Turpentine, fat 
oil, and spirits of lavender are not needed. Nothing 
but a little water is necessary for working them, 
though there is a specially prepared china megilp 
which takes the place of fat oil, and, it is claimed, 
is useful in keeping the colors moist any length 
of time, and it also keeps the brushes in good con- 
dition for working. If too much megilp be used 
it will be difficult to dry the work, which must have 
a good heat, by placing it in an oven ; but, however 
much is used, it will not blister. Florence Lewis, 
in her excellent book on “ China Painting”’ (Cassell 
& Co.), says : 

“ After the first washes are laid it will always 
be advisable to dry-your painting well at a fire, be- 
fore retouching it, as these colors will not dry by 
merely being exposed to the air, consequently ex- 
posure does not in any way injure them on the 
palette. I have before me now some red which 
has been squeezed from the tube for over three 
months, and it is quite fit for use. In another re- 
spect they may have a great advantage over any 
others, inasmuch as they may also be used like 
ordinary water-colors for painting on paper, silk, 
satin, etc. Students making a design on paper, with 
a view to carrying it out on china, will be greatly 
helped by this, as it is frequently very difficult to 
match with ceramic colors the effect which has 
been produced by ordinary water-colors. For 
water-color painting on silk they are very con- 
venient, being slightly opaque, without mixing with 
any extra white. This opacity is closely allied to 
their imperishable qualities, for, being entirely 
The 


same colors may also be used with water only ; 


mineral, they will not change in any way. 


as a vehicle to paint upon prepared or unprepared 
board or canvas, and if they are treated exactly as 
oil-colors are, i.e., mixing enamel or enamel-glazing 
with them, in place of the ordinary flake white, 
and, after thoroughly drying before a fire, var- 
nished with Hancock’s mineral varnish, the effect 
produced is exactly similar to an oil-painting. The 
mineral varnish, which is very cheap, should alone be 
used, as it enters into the chemical composition of the 
colors, both being mineral. It has the peculiarity of per- 
fect flexibility, and may therefore be used on very thin 


materials, It is applied with a large soft brush, and, if 
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doned china painting, as too difficult to master, would 
For 
sketching, use the crayon prepared for the purpose by 
Mr. Hancock, which, being of an oily nature, will not be 

It will, 
Let 


have been encouraged to continue their efforts. 


washed out by the water-color passing over it. 


however, disappear completely in the firing. 


your 





OLD SEVRES PORCELAIN CLOCK, WITH ORMOLU MOUNTINGS, 


IN THE JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The 


manner of working is very much the same as if the colors 


china be perfectly dry before sketching upon it. 


were mixed with oil. The brush must be kept square, 
and the wash of color may be retouched again and 


again in order to make it smooth. If a large space is to 
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drawing is of such a nature that you have been obliged 
to take the color over it, you may clear out your design 
with great ease, by merely washing away the surplus 
color with a brush just moistened with water, but care 
must be taken that the brush is not too wet, lest the work 
messy. The 


cleared out either with a penknife or with the 


should be made pattern may also be 
These colors are 
One of 


the few technical difficulties connected with their 


pointed end of a brush-handle. 
perfectly well ground, and free from grit. 
use will be overcome if the student will #ever try 
to shade his work without drying the first washes 
at the fire. 


easy to work upon, but I cannot sufficiently im- 


When these colors are dry they are 


press upon the student that, as before stated, ¢hey 
will not dry of their own accord. If the under 
washes are disturbed, it will show that these re- 


marks have not been attended to,” 


THE following palette of Lacroix’s dry colors 
for beginners is recommended by Florence Lewis : 
Rouge orangé, violet de fer, noir d'ivoire, bleu 
riche, carmine No. 2, pourpre riche, gris perle, 
jaune orangé, ocre, brun No. 4, vert chrome riche, 
vert brun, vert noir, white enamel (English). For 
more advanced pupils the following supplementary 
list is given: Jaune a méler, rouge chair No. 1, vert 
No. 3, No, 3, Evans's 


bleu riche, carmin brun 


brown, 
DRAWING IN VITRIFIABLE INK. 

Ir is well sometimes to draw borders and con- 
ventional designs in vitrifiable ink and wash the 
colors in afterward. The ink is made as follows : 
“Take any of the following four colors: Black, 
pompadour red (German), purple brown (English), 
or bitumen (brun No. 3). Grind it with a little 
water and leave it to dry; then mix with a little 
evaporated viiiegar, and a few drops of solution of 
gum arabic. This mixture should be put into a 
small china pot, like those used by chemists for lip 
salve, and kept thin by occasionally stirring a little 
vinegar into it. The vinegar used should be pre- 
viously kept for a few days in a bottle without a 
stopper, in order to allow some of the acidity to 
evaporate, as strong vinegar is liable to make the 
ink muddy, in which case it does not flow so easily 
Before using, it must be well 
Before 
sketching with this ink on china the ware must be prepared 


through the pen. 
stirred, as the color sinks to the bottom. 


thus: Pour on the plate or dish a little vinegar and three 
or four drops of gum arabic, which must be rubbed all 
over the surface, with a clean soft rag, and left to dry. 
Gum water is sometimes used alone ; but it is best to add 





VASE RIMINI, 


not perfectly level, should be held before the fire for a few 
minutes, which will cause it to become so. It drzes at 
once, but will not be thoroughly hard for a few days. 

“ Working with the moist water-colors will be found 
very pleasant, and if they had been brought out some 
years ago, there is no doubt that many who have aban- 


VASE CYLINDROIDE. 


VASE POTICHE, 


be covered use the dabber. More water or megilp may 
be added as occasion requires ; but too much of the for- 
mer is apt to produce a very washy appearance, and if 
too much of the latter is used the color will take a long 
while to dry. For a broad sweep of color, a combination 


of the two is best. When the ground is laid, if your 


VASE DE CHANTILLY, 


VASE DUPLESSIS, 


some vinegar, as the acidity cleans the glaze and makes 
the gum adhere more perfectly to the surface. When 
the plate is perfectly dry, the outline of the picture should 
be drawn in with lithographic chalk or pencil. The outline 
completed, cover it and correct it with the vitrifiable ink, 
applied by means of an etching-pen or fine paint-brush, 
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Greatment ‘of the Designs. 


VELLOW ROSES. BY JULIA DILLON. 


THE first lesson I try to teach my pupils is that there 
ate only three colors—blue, yellow, and red. All others are com- 
binations or variations of these, and the closer you adhere to the 
primal simplicity of the palette the more certain are you not to 
go far astray. The palette with which ‘‘ Yellow Roses” was 
painted consisted of black, white, bitumen, blue, light red, 
Indian yellow, and light cadmium, The local color of the picture 
is greenish, and the high lights need a little pink to warm them 
into sympathy with the prevailing scheme. The light and shade 
depend more on contrast of color than on mere black and white. 

The background is a combination of bitumen, blue, yellow, 
black, and white, graduating from the rich, warm brown of one 
side to the warm but brighter gray of the other. It should be 
laid in broadly and firmly, in frank and simple touches of a good- 
sized brush. The vase in which the flowers are grouped is of 
about the same combination, but is given greater solidity and 
character by the addition of some Indian red. The high light on 
the vase is touched in with blue and white on the wet color. The 
same colors as combine in the background also work down into 
the ground, the distinction being rather in the larger, longitudinal 
application of the brush in the latter as against the less massive 
treatment of the other. These distinctions of touch are sufficiently 
hinted at in the colored plate to suggest themselves to any 
student who undertakes to copy it. 

The flowers are laid in from the three in the centre of the vase 
which are in highest light, with Indian yellow, light cadmium, 
and white, the stamens being touched in with light red, and the 
high lights given a faint tint of pink with the same color. The 
green of the leaves is a combination of blue and yellow, with 
bitumen in the shadows. Much of the success of reproducing 
them will depend upon the firmness and directness of the brush 
work. Their crispness and freshness can be gained only by 
avoiding all groping after outline and muddling of the colors. 
To secure this I would advise a careful outline to begin with. 
As your printed model does not experience the changes the 
flowers do in nature you can afford to draw before you begin to 
paint it. But if you have had sufficient experience to draw with 
the brush from the start, do so, since it will be valuable practice 
in giving you the surety of hand you will require in painting from 
nature, JuLia DILLon, 





THE BIRD AND VINE DESIGN. 


THE design of birds and vine, on pages 34 and 35, 
may be used very effectively as a single-panel fire-screen in clear 
or ground glass, or may be painted on transparent muslin, bolt- 
ing cloth, or thin India silk for asash-curtain or wall-banner. 
If transparent muslin or glass is used, no background is neces- 
sary. If painted in oil as a decoration or picture, or in mineral 
colors, the following scheme is to be employed : The background 
may be either light silvery gray, warm in tone, or a real sky blue, 
darker at the top, and warmer and lighter in effect toward the 
lower part of the panel. The flying bird is marked with black 
and rich orange on his wings, while the body is gray and the tail 
black, with touches of yellow at the end. The head is gray, with 
a black tuft at the top of the beak and a bright orange spot at the 
back. The mother bird sitting above her nest has black and 
orange markings on wings and head, as already described. The 
breast is a lighter tone of orange yellow shaded with gray. The 
little birds in the nest have pinkish yellow bills qualified by gray, 
deep red throats, and orange yellow breasts shaded with gray. 
The nest itself is greenish gray shaded with warm, rich brown. 
The vine leaves are a medium shade of warm green, and the 
thick bough or branch is gray with rich brownish shadows, The 
twigs and tendrils of the vine are yellowish green, light and deli- 
cate toward the fine small ends. 

To paint this design in oil colors, use for the background or 
sky, cobalt, white, a little light cadmium, and madder lake, with 
a very little ivory black. In painting the birds, use for the brill- 
iant black feathers, ivory black, permanent blue, white, a little 
madder lake, yellow ochre, and burnt Sienna. The orange-col- 
ored feathers are painted with orange, cadmium, white, a very 
little ivory black, and a mere touch of madder lake. Paint the 
red throats of the little birds with light red, madder lake, white, 
and raw umber, adding a very little permanent blue or cobalt in 
the shadows. The gray feathers are painted with white, yellow 
ochre, a little ivory black, permanent blue, and madder lake, with 
atouch of burnt Sienna in the shadows or deeper tones. Paint 
the green leaves with Antwerp blue, white, a little light cadmium, 
ivory black, and vermilion in the lighter tones. For the shadows 
add burnt Sienna in place of vermilion, and also use a little raw 
umber. For the large branch use bone brown, white, yellow 
ochre, a little cobalt or permanent blue, with madder lake and a 
little ivory black. In the deeper touches add burnt Sienna, For 
the palest green tendrils and twigs use Schénfeldt’s light zinober 
green, with white, a little light cadmium, vermilion, and a very 
little ivory black. 

To paint this design in mineral colors use sky blue for the 
background or sky ; blend this and mix with a little oil, thinning 
the color toward the bottom of the design. For the thick branch 
use dark brown. In painting the vine leaves, use grass green for 
the high lights, with a little mixing yellow added. In the half 
tints the grass green alone will suffice. The shadows may be put 
in with brown green. In a few of the very deep accents a little 
black green may be used. Paint the black parts of the birds with 
ivory black, mixed with a very little deep blue and dark brown. 
For the dark yellow feathers use orange yellow toned with sepia, 
The red throats of the little birds are painted with deep red 
brown, and their yellow bills with jonquil yellow, shaded with 
sepia. 


PLAQUE DESIGN OF BIRDS AND CUPID. 


THE design in the June extra supplement may be used 
for a plaque, or may be painted on transparent glass or muslin. 
The general scheme of color to be observed is the following : 
The background is sky-blue, deeper overhead, and lighter and 
warmer toward the horizon, ‘The water is blue green with rich 
reddish brown accents and bright touches of high light. The 
foliage is a medium shade of warm green, brighter in the immedi- 


ate foreground and cooler and grayer in the distance. A few red 
and pink blossoms are seen tothe left. The tall reeds are a rather 
silvery blue green compared with the foreground. Make the 


cupid with blonde hair and fair rosy complexion. His wings are 
soft dove gray tipped with white. The upper bird has deep red 
wings and head, with salmon pink breast. These colors are 
largely qualified by grays. The lower bird with outspread wings 
is deep rich blue in the dark tones and brilliant emerald green 
with touches of rose pink in the lighter feathers, (Let it be 
clearly understood that these birds are not supposed to be orni- 
thologically correct, but the natural colors are utilized to make an 
artistic effect which shall be harmonious from a decorative point 
of view). To paint this design in oil colors use for the sky, cobalt, 
white, a little light cadmium, vermilion, and very little ivory 
black. Use more white and cadmium toward the horizon. The 
foreground greens are painted with Schénfeldt’s light zinober 


~tistic, manner ? 
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green qualified by white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory 
black. In the shadows add Antwerp blue, raw umber, and burnt 
Sienna. The tall reeds are painted with permanent blue, white, 
ivory black, madder lake and yellow ochre. For the pink flowers use 
madder lake, white, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black. In 
the deeper reds use the same colors, adding light red and raw um- 
ber, with a little cobalt also in the shadows. Paint the flesh of the 
cupid with white, yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake, a little 
cobalt, raw umber and a very little ivory black for the local tone. 
In the shadows use raw umber, yellow ochre, white, light red, 
madder lake, cobalt and a little ivory black. In certain deep rich 
accents of color, burnt Sienna is substituted for light red. The 
light golden hair is painted with yellow ochre, white, and a little 
raw umber for the local tone. In the shadows add burnt Sienna 
and ivory black. Inthe high lights add also a very little ivory 
black, and in the half tints a little cobalt with the other colors. 
Paint the water with raw umber, Antwerp blue, white, a little cad- 
mium, madder lake, and ivory black. In the deeper touches add 
burnt Sienna. The upper bird is painted with madder lake, light 
red, white, and a little ivory black in the darker parts. Cobalt is 
added in the shadows of the wings and head, with a little burnt 
Sienna in place of light red where necessary. For the light 
salmon pink breast feathers use vermilion, yellow ochre, madder 
lake, and a little ivory black in the local tone. Add raw umber 
and light red for the shadows, and omit vermilion. In painting 
the lower bird, use for the dark iridescent blue feathers Antwerp 
blue, madder lake, white, a little light cadmium, burnt Sienna, and 
ivory black. In the high lights omit burnt Sienna. The brilliant 
emerald green feathers are painted with Antwerp blue, light cad- 
mium, white, vermilion, and a little ivory black. Add madder 
lake in the pink touches. In the blue green reeds, substitute per- 
manent blue for Antwerp, using the colors given for the fore- 
ground foliage, and also use madder lake in place of vermilion. 

To paint the design in mineral colors use for the warm blue 
background sky blue and a little ivory black. The foreground 
greens are painted with jonquil yellow shaded with brown green 
and grass green. In the greens behind the figure substitute grass 
green for mixing yellow. Inthe reeds use blue and carmine with 
grass green. In painting the water use brown green for the 
shadows, with grass green and a little blue in the lighter parts. 
Paint the pink flowers with carmine and shade them with the same 
mixed with apple green. The dark blue feathers of the birds 
are painted with deep blue, black gray, and a little carmine. In 
the richer tones add a small quantity of golden violet. In the 
emerald green feathers use grass green and shade with a little 
ivory black. The deep red feathers of the upper bird are painted 
with deep red brown, and the salmon pink breast feathers with 
flesh red. The flesh tint of the cupid may be painted with ivory 
yellow and about one third flesh red for the local tint. In the 
shadows use sky blue, flesh red and ivory black in equal quan- 
tities. Touch in the deeper accents in lips and cheeks with a 
little flesh red. Use for the light yellow hair, ivory yellow shaded 
with sepia and a little ivory black. Do not blend the hair. In 
painting the wings, leave out the highest lights in the china, and 
shade with sky blue, a little ivory black, adding, perhaps, a very 
little carmine. If oil colors are used on clear glass, no background 
is required, and turpentine should be used as a medium with the 
colors. 


SUPPLEMENT PESIGNS. 


PLATE 534 is a design of “ Cherry Blossoms” for a 
fruit plate. In painting the centre, use, for the ground, apple 
green of a light tint; for the lines, rich blue green, with a little 
gray black added. . The flowers may be scratched out and out- 
lined with the same color as the ground lines. In the border 
make the ground rich blue green ; flowers, white, with a touch of 
emerald green, shaded with gray No. 1, and a little emerald added ; 
stamens, scratched out, colored with apple green, light ; pollen, 
crimson lake and orange; leaves, No. 36 T., No. 5, and mixing 
yellow, equal parts of the first two, the latter for lights; stems, 
brown green and sepia, light, shaded with sepia. 


Plate 536 is a design of “ Pink Amaryllis,” for the end of 
a sash scarf, by Etta S. Stickney. It may be wrought in Kensing- 
ton stitch, on velvet or plush of olive, maroon, or a dull shade of 
blue. The blossoms are of a delicate rose pink, the outer 
perianth segments light, with a touch of creamy yellow running 
up from the small green knob at the junction with the stem. The 
pistil is of a creamy white; anthers, deep yellow ; leaves, bright 
green, with dead and twisted ends of brown; stems, very light 
below the junction with the flowers, and enfolded by a small 
husk of light brown an inch or two from the top; below this 
husk the stems are deeper, being but a shade lighter than the 
leaves. 

Plate 537 is a design of “Virginia Creeper” for cup 
and saucer decora ion. Make the berries blue gray (dark blue 
and neutral gray mixed), and shade and outline with neutral gray. 
Small leaves, light red ; larger ones, darker red, with brown green 
added ; outlines and veins of leaves, brown green. Berry stems, 
red brown; large stalks, dark brown. Background tint, light 
coffee. Bands, white, outlined with gold. 


i Correspondence. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 








Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 





A DINING-ROOM DECORATION. 


SIR: Will you please suggest some appropriate decora- 
tion to be painted in oils upon the wall over a bay window ina 
dining-room ? The space is about two feet wide from windows 
to ceiling, and is to be covered with burlap or canvas. The room 
is papered in light terra-cotta with a conventional border in peacock 
blue and terra-cotta. The wainscot and other woodwork are 
painted dark red brown and terra-cotta. Be Vs Be 

Festoons of fruit painted in rich colors upon a gold leaf or gold 
bronze ground would be the proper thing. 


HINTS FOR STUDIO FURNISHING. 


SiR : How can I furnish a studio in a cheap, yet ar- 
A NEw SUBSCRIBER, Little Rock, Ark. 
Stain the floor walnut color, and get a rug of ingrain or Kensing- 
ton style with border. These cost only about $9 or $11 for a 
good size. One of the white, long-haired fur rugs sold for $3 each 
on Broadway below Eighth Street will also add greatly to your 
studio. These are long and narrow in shape. If you have an 
open fireplace it may be rendered very picturesque by painting it 








a rich dark red,and lettering in black some quaint and appro- 
priate design. The walls may be covered with burlap, which you 
can decorate to somewhat resemble tapestry, using large simple 
designs and common oil colors diluted with turpentine to form a 
sort of dye or stain. Put up a portiére of the cheap and effective 
striped Turcoman stuff with a thread of tinsel running through it. 
This comes very wide at sixty-five cents a yard and upward. A 
few camp-chairs at $1 each of dark color, and one or two otto- 
mans, ora long divan made from packing-boxes covered with dark, 
rich cretonne or canton flannel, will supply all that is needed in 
the way of seats to begin with. More furniture can be added 
from time to time. A Japanese screen of rich dark colors is a val- 
uable addition to a studio, and if this is not easily obtained get a 
common threefold clothes-horse, and hang Turcoman stripe and 
other bits of drapery on it entirely hiding the wood. This will 
make an agreeable angle in the room, and give an opportunity 
for bright bits of color. Of course a table of some kind is neces- 
sary. An ordinary $1 square or oblong wooden table with crim- 
son canton flannel nailed to the top with brass-headed tacks, will 
do very well. One or two common pine easels at $1 each painted 
black or dark red will be enough to start with. 


A SCHEME OF COLOR FOR A STUDIO. 


S1R: Can you give mea scheme of color for floor, walls, 
ceiling, rails, doors, windows, and portiéres of astudio ? I should 
like something which would not include any quantity of crimson 
or olive green, and I would like to have the general effect rich and 
mellow, yet not enough soas to interfere with any paintings 
which may be placed on the walls. The room is oblong toward 
the west, with one window in the west, a door in the southwest 
and another in the east side. Quanpbary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Stain the floor warm reddish brown. Make the walls a rich 
plum color, the ceiling cold orange, and the cornice dark neutral 
green—nearly black. All the woodwork paint or stain antique oak 
color, and have portiéres of a dark neutral peacock blue. 


A CALIFORNIA FRIEZE. 


SiR: I am painting a frieze of the California fruits and 
flowers on light olive curtain paper and would like suggestions as 
regards the tints for the walls, carpets and draperies so that every- 
thing will harmonize. The frieze is nineteen inches wide and in 
panels of two yards. On one panel are branches of oranges, lime, 
and loquat, with leaves, blossoms, green and ripe fruit ; on an- 
other, the banana, blossom and leaf, with the datura; on another, 
the persimmon and guava; on another, the fig, grape and olive, 
andsoon. If! should not finish it all round the room, what 
kind and color of paper would harmonize with it if put between 
the panels and at the topand bottom of the frieze. The room is 
about twelve feet high. Would it look well to have the frieze not 
quite at the top ?. Would a moulding of the California red wood 
each side of it look better than paper ? 

Mrs. J. W., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


The walls should be either dull plum color or deep maroon. 
The frieze would look better if set down from the top of the room. 
A red wood moulding around the panels would not look well; if 
any is used it should be of dull gold. 





TECHNIQUE OF PEN-DRA WING. 

SIR: I have just read the article in the July, 1883, 
number of The Art Amateur on the ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Pen- 
Drawing,” with much interest, and have received many valuable 
hints from it. There is but one point in the article which I do not 
fully understand, and it is with the hope of obtaining a further ex- 
planation that I write. In the course of the article the author 
says: ‘‘A great saving of time is accomplished (in pen-and-ink 
drawing) by at first laying in the darker masses perfectly black 
with pen or brush and afterward getting the gradations by draw- 
ing in white lines with the pen, using flake white, etc.,etc.’’ Iam 
not sure that I understand what he means by the word * grada- 
tions” in this sense. On examining Du Maurier’s fine picture in 
the same article, I notice that the banisters of the staircase are in 
places in even tones of black, andthe rails are expressed by lines 
of light in the black. Am I to understand that the whole of this 
was put at first in black, and that then witha pen dipped in flake 
white Du Maurier picked out the rails and the rest of his lights 
where they occur, in an even tone of shadow ? 

PEN-AND-INK, Charleston, S. C. 

The word “ gradation ” in this sense, indicates the varying 
strength of massed parallel lines used in shading, after the man- 
ner of the wood-engraver, who often gives “‘color” to his work 
by such gradations. Nothing of the kind occurs in the drawing 
by Du Maurier to which you refer. That artist draws with the pen 
only, and in the most legitimate and simple manner. To tell the 
truth, this using of the white line over a solid black in imitation of 
the tint in a wood block is not legitimate. Certainly it is not 
artistic. It is done chiefly for trade illustrations, when it is de- 
sired to produce by the mechanical process of photo-engraving, 
effects in imitation of the more costly wood-engraving. 

PAINTING GRAPES IN RELIEF. 

L. A. M. B., Manchester, N. H.—To paint grapes on 
a raised panel do not attempt to indicate the lights and shadows, 
but paint the fruit and leaves only in their local color. The 
raised forms will produce their own effect of light and shade. 
Malaga grapes are painted with permanent blue, white, a very lit- 
tle light cadmium, madder lake and a very little ivory black. For 
the leaves use Antwerp blue, cadmium, white, burnt Sienna, raw 
umber and ivory black. Purple grapes are painted with perma- 
nent blue, white, madder lake, a little yellow ochre, a little burnt 
Sienna and a very little ivory black. The colors given for the 
other grape-leaves will serve for these. 


NEW IDEAS IN DECORATION, 


Mrs. W. A. S., Sacramento, Cal.—Something rather 
new and very effective is to paint designs of birds and flowers, 
such as those recently issued in The Art Amateur, upon clear plate 
glass, to be used for fire-screens or window-panels. No back- 
ground is painted, and turpentine is used with the colors. Trans- 
parent muslin and bolting cloth are much used now for window- 
screens. The design is painted either in oil or opaque water col- 
or and the material is tightly stretched upon a carved or gilded 
wooden frame. Another new and popular idea is dye paint- 
ing upon thin India or Chinese silk, which is used for sash-cur- 
tains, fire-screens and wall-banners, This dye painting is gener- 
ally done in monochrome upon some harmonious shade of silk. 
Yor instance, upon a medium shade of orange colored silk the de- 
sign of birds and flowers in the present number of The Art Ama- 
teur may be painted in rich reddish brown. Turpentine is used 
with Vandyck brown till it is sufficiently thinned. A stiff bristle 
brush is employed to put on the general color and the small de- 
tails and careful outlines are painted with a short-pointed sable. 
Stretch the silk tightly while painting, and place blotting-paper be- 
neath it. Ona light shade of peacock green paint the design in 
dark blue. On a salmon pink silk use a dark red monochrome, 
such as Indian red. A pale canary color may be painted in raw 
Sienna and an olive green with raw umber or terre verte. 



































“THE FATHER OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE.” 


F. O. S., Shenandoah, lowa.-— Thomas Cole, the 
painter of ‘‘ The Voyage of Life,” ‘‘ The Cross and the World,” 
and other allegorical and landscape paintings, and known as the 
father of American landscape, was born in England in 1801, and 
brought to America as a child by his family, who settled in the 
State of Ohio. He studied from nature, at first without training, 
afterward under the influence of Durand and Trumbull. The 
original series of ‘*‘ The Voyage of Life,” four large pictures, was 
sold in 1876 for $3100. It would now probably bring much more 
on account of the historical interest attached to it. With the 
‘* Titan's Goblet,” ** The Course of Empire,” and other works, it 
is at present in the possession of the New York Historical Society. 
** The Voyage of Life” has been several times engraved. The 
four plates by Smillie, 15x20 inches or thereabouts, are to be had 
from Keppel & Co., 23 East Sixteenth Street, New York, at $1.88 
each. Proofs are not obtainable. 


PRACTICE IN COLOR COMBINATIONS. 


F. F., Brooklyn.—Frank Fowler, in his hand-book on 
‘** Oil Painting,”’ says : ‘It is excellent practice for the beginner 
to make combinations of the different colors on his box, so as to 
find out how to use them. For example : Take a piece of Acad- 
emy-board, and mark it off into squares, measuring two inches 
each way, ruling the lines evenly with a lead-pencil or pen and 
ink. Begin with the crude colors, taking Antwerp blue, light 
cadmium, and ‘white. See how many different shades of green 
can be produced with these colors, filling one square with each 
shade. Next, combine madder lake, cobalt blue, and white, and 
see how many shades of purple and violet can be made. A little 
practice of this kind with the different colors will soon familiarize 
the student with their general properties, but this is only the first 
step. 

as These combinations of color, though brilliant and pretty, are 
perfectly crude, and will appear to lack something, even to the 
untrained eye. That something is what is known to artists at 
* quality,’ and expresses exactly the difference between the work of 
those who understand the use of colors and those who do not. This 
‘quality’ is obtained by mixing other qualifying colors with the 
crude combinations already mentioned. For example: The greens 
used by artists in representing trees, foliage, or other natural ob- 
jects, are not made simply with blue and yellow, but by combining 
other colors with these until the desired tone is reached. To practice 
such combinations, rule the squares as before, devoting one square 
to each tone, and mix Antwerp blue, light cadmium, and white; 
then add vermilion and ivory black to the crude color. The greens 
will instantly soften and change their character, losing their hard, 
crude, raw effects. 

‘In this way the colors are mixed for painting. By substituting 
softer blues or richer reds still different shades of green are pro- 
duced ; but one thing must always be remembered, that no color is 
ever used entirely alone, but is always combined with others, 
which have a qualifying effect. A little ivory black may safely be 
used with everything, and white is almost always necessary, even 
though sometimes in very small quantities. Experiments in this 
way may be made with all the colors in the box, adding a little 
ivory black and white in all cases, and also any other colors which 
may suggest themselves. 

** A very good way of learning how to combine colors readily is to 
take different pieces of plain stuff, such as cashmere, flannel, 
chintz, and putting it beside the easel, endeavor to copy exactly the 
shade of the cloth, mixing the different colors together until the 
1ight tone is obtained.” 





CONCERNING CHRISTMA S-CARD DESIGNS. 


SIR: Will you kindly inform me as to the manner of 
submitting designs for cards to Prang and other publishers ? 
Should the cards be painted in oil or water-colors and finished 
with lettering as they would appear when printed ? On what 
kind of paper should the designs be made ? 

M. L. H., Rochester, N. Y. 

In reply to this Prang & Co. write as follows : 

‘* As far as we are concerned we are always glad to have de- 
signs submitted to us with a view to purchase. Such should be 
sent at the artist's own risk and expense, and they will be returned 
on the same conditions if not suitable. A distinct statement of the 
price expected should accompany the designs, as we do not wish to 
fix the price ourselves. It is immaterial whether the designs are 
painted in oil or water-color, or on what material, provided the 
artist gives as good a representation of what he desires to see 
published as he can. The lettering, although desirable, is not of 
importance. We are principally anxious to receive novel compo- 
sitions and ideas to fill the unceasing demand for new and at- 
tractive designs, and often an inferior painting will give us new 
suggestions. Still, we prefer to have designs combine all the nec- 
essary requirements of practical use, namely, novel and attractive 
composition, good drawing, clean and faultless painting and ar- 
tistic arrangement of color; verses, if such are intended to accom- 
pany the design ; exact size of the reproduction that is to be—in 
fact, a true representation of what the artist has in his mind as a 
publication. None of these features is absolutely necessary, but 
all are desirable, and multiply the chances of acceptance, as, of- 
ten, designs are bought on account of single features in them, of 
course at a smaller price, than if the entire design with all its feat- 
ures could be us:d. So it is preferable to have designs for cards 
done in water-color instead of oil, but if the artist can command 
his brush better with oil than with water-color, we prefer the 
former.” 


The circular ‘* To Artists” on the ‘‘ Elements of Popularity in 
Christmas Cards,” issued by Prang & Co., contains numerous 
suggestions of value to those who are in any way interested in 
card designing. A summary of it is appended : 

‘* The elements of popularity in Christmas cards are precisely 
those that make songs, novels, and pictures popular. 

‘* First: The human element. The vast mass of the popula- 
tion is reached through the heart—‘ one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.’ The most universally popular picture 
through the ages has been the embodiment of a universal fact— 
motherhood as typified in the Madonna. Ina similar way land- 
scapes gain a double charm from the introduction of the human 
element either by figures or it may be only by the curling smoke 
which indicates the hearth and home. 

**Second : The element that appeals to memory. We see this 
in the popularity of floral cards. Every one has some association 
of joy or sorrow with the flowers. Pictures of child life appeal 
by memory and association to mature minds and recall its joys 
and sorrows, fears and hopes. They have the human element 
also and in sentiment are universally popular. 

‘** Third : Seasonableness. An important element in the popu- 
larity of a card is its seasonableness. It should contain some al- 
lusion to the festivity of Christmastide or the Nativity itself. 
Apart from all Church symbolism and ecclesiasticism, the home 
customs and Church festivals should be borne in mind by design- 
ers. A home scene is more popular than an angelic one, and no 
card that represents medizval or foreign subjects is liked in the 
United States. 

‘*Fourth : Minor elements. In a popular card minor elements 
are contrasts of color, dramatic suggestions, details which appeal 
to religicus sentiment, or political crises ; but all of these must be 
subordinate to the primary human element. 
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‘* All of the above may be generalized by adding that works of 
art can be regarded from only four points of view : Subject, ar- 
rangement, color, drawing. In the popular liking subject is most 
important ; to the artist it is least. Gallery exhibitions, stage 
presentations, gift cards, have proved by the market test of sell- 
ing quality that what is known as the ‘literary subject’ is most 
popular—i. e., the picture which can be read, as it were; which 
tellsa story. That fact determined. it is only necessary for a card de- 
signer to find what stories are of most general interest. The most 
limited intelligence is familiar with home scenes of motherhood, 
infancy, and pathetic contrasts of age and youth. Love is a com- 
mon, undying story, and it matters little whether it is suggested 
by cooing birds, or tender maids, or sheepish lovers. Religion is 
another story ; the distinction being drawn that the sentiment of 
faith is common, universal, easily grasped and agreeable ; while 
matters of doctrine and theology are wearisome and puzzling. 
Some subjects unite all these—e. g., a Madonna is motherhood, love 
and faith all in one. The subject is perennial. All pictures are 
enhanced in their agreeableness by the way they are handled. 
Color isthe best understood. Women buy cards more than men, 
and women understand color from being accustomed from child- 
hood to think about color in dress. A consistent scheme of color 
should prevail always in preference to brilliancy of color; and a 
bright scheme in preference to a dull. Arrangement or composi- 
tion is understood only by a few. If it were better understood 
much more care would have to be taken with designs in this re- 
spect. Drawing—accurate drawing—is least understvod in this 
country of the four divisions named. In France every one studies 
drawing, and it is not tolerated ifat fault. In France, however, 
the subject is objectionable, because the sentiment is apt to be coarse 
and equivocal, We understand action, however, and that, as an 
element of drawing, therefore, should be carefully studied by de- 
signers, whether it is the action of motion or the action of repose 
—a bird flying or a child asleep. But all of these statements are 
applicable to the ‘ literary subject,’ which can be said to be popu- 
lar in just that degree to which the particular subject is intelli- 
gible to the masses of the people.” 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
F. J. M., Cincinnati.—Ruskin’s “Perspective” and 
‘*Elements of Drawing” are very good books for your purpose. 
T. F. G., Meriden, Conn.—Brunswick black can be 
obtained from any large dealer in artists’ materials, like Devoe or 
Raynolds. 


Mrs. G, W. M., Brookville, Pa.—A biographical notice 
of Henry Mosler was published in The Art Amateur for Novem- 
ber, 1885. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER, Harrisburg.—Some very useful 
designs and instructions for drawn work may be found in Supple- 
ment No. 4 to C. E. Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in Needle- 
work, 

J. A. B., Denver.—You can give your plaster casts the 
desired tint most easily by painting them with common tube 
colors. To avoid a shiny appearance extract a good share of 
the oil by turning the colors out on brown paper before using. 

M. L. B., Watertown.—We cannot well give the spe- 
cial list of colors you ask for, as so much depends upon the way 
the colors are used, the amount of oil, the thickness or thinness 
with which they are applied, and the colors with which they are 
mixed. Each painter must experiment for himself. 

N. L. T., San Francisco.—You can get Japanese 
chintzes from the First Japanese Manufacturing and Trading 
Company, 865 Broadway, or from Edward Greey, 20 East Seven- 
teenth Street, New York, and East India cotton stuffs from 
Lockwood de Forest, g East Seventeenth Street, and A. A. Van- 
tine, Broadway, near Nineteenth Street. 


AMATEUR, Boston.— (1) Assuredly your friend is 
right in saying that the Dutch and Flemish schools produced 
landscape-painters whose works are ‘‘ worthy of imitation at the 
present day.” What can be finer than the pictures of Hobbema or 
Ruysdael, or the best works of Cuyp and Wynants ? (2) A picture 
painted chiefly in grays and cool colors, would be described as 
having ‘‘ a low tone of color.” 


F. S. K., Baltimore, Md.—(1) Tube colors are intended 
to be used without any medium. As a beginner, however, you 
may mix two parts of nut or poppy oil, one of turpentine, and 
one of Siccatif Haerlem in a bottle, pour a little into a small cup 
attached to your palette, and dip your brush into it from time to 
time. This medium will thin the colors so they will flow more 
easily, and yet will dry rapidly enough to allow repainting, if 
desired, without long delay. (2) Mrs. Frackelton’s ‘** Tried by 
Fire,” published by D. Appleton & Co., will give you thorough 
instruction in china-painting. (3) Your questions about interior 
decoration are too vague for explicit answers, 


WOULD-BE ILLUSTRATOR, Meriden, Conn.—It de- 
pends entirely upon the merit your drawings possess whether or 
not your work will be accepted by publishers. In the first place, 
a thorough knowledge of drawing is necessary, combined with 
a good technique. In addition to this, an illustrator must 
have a special talent for composing and arranging figures, also 
a certain imaginative faculty. The best way is for you to 
send several specimens of your drawings to such publishers as 
Frank Leslie, the Harpers and the Century Co. If your work is 
really good, you will obtain encouragement, and, ultimately, 
employment. 


.C. G., Harrold, Texas.—(1) Artists of the present 
time all use tube colors, The day in which artists prepared and 
ground their own colors is long past. (2) We are not prepared 
to express an opinion as to any special American colors. Oil 
colors of different manufacture can be mixed together without 
bad results. (3) Water-colors come in pans or tubes, and are mixed 
with plenty of water, and washed on the paper, which should be 
thick, not thin and smooth. The colors are mixed together to 
produce certain tones. A good text-book on water-color is the 
one by Leitch, published by Cassell & Co. For directions in 
oils the same firm have published a hand-book on “ Oil Paint- 
ing,’’ by Frank Fowler Anexcellent book on perspective is thé 
‘* Principles of Perspective,” by Trobridge, likewise published 
by Cassell & Co. 


L. D., Kansas City, Mo.—(1) If the white walls of your 
studio are too glaring, cover them with cartridge paper or burlap. 
Perhaps it would be easier for you to wash them over with a 
preparation like white wash, but colored a warm medium tone of 
reddish gray. The window may also be arranged with a movable 
screen at the top, and should be curtained half-way up with some 
dark material like crimson canton flannel. (2) There is nothing 
to do if your best friends object to your studying art, but to try 
and win them over by showing them what great things have been 
achieved by successful artists. Fortunes have been made by such 
men as Meissonier, Géréme, Cabanel, Gustave Doré, and others. 
Be very sure first, however, that you have real talent, and then 
practice as much as possible. It would be well to take the first 
opportunity to have some of your work criticised by a good artist. 
(3) To paint purple lilacs use permanent blue, white, madder lake 
and a very little ivory black, for the localtone. Inthe shadows add 
raw umber and burnt Sienna, 
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Kateur Photograph. 


HINTS FOR SUMMER WORK, 





Ir is in the summer that the amateur photographer has his 
innings. It is scarcely exaggeration to say that when the warm 
days come, in every country place where city visitors are gati- 
ered together, there will be as many experts with the camera as 
with the sewing-machine or the ledger. The temptation to spoil 
many negatives is certainly greatest then, for nature allures on 
every hand and there are always willing groups of men, women, 
children, and dogs, who ask no better amusement than to occupy 
their idle hours in posing for the amateur photographer. 

The opportunities are so excellent that the enthusiast ought to 
have made great strides in the mastery of the camera by the end 
of the summer months. One may use the term ‘* mastery”’ of the 
camera in a wider sense than indicating merely a knowledge of its 
technical manipulation. Any one who was fortunate enough to 
attend the Art Exhibition of the Society of Philadelphia Amateur 
Photographers, not confined to the members of the society alone, 
will understand in what different directions, and how far beyond 
photography pure and simple, his work can be carried. rhe 
true enthusiast will find his greatest delight in making, not photo- 
graphs, but pictures by photography. 1 may allude, for example, 
to the exhibits of Miss Jessie Gibson—** Surely Some One's at the 
Gate,” and ** It’s Just Our John Come Home”—illustrating sup- 
posed scenes of a sailor boy's return, Another suggestive exhibit 
may be instanced in that of George B. Wood, illustrating scenes 
ia negro life, particularly the photograph of an old negro standing 
in acabin door. ‘* Dat corn take a mighty sight of hoein’,’’ he 
is supposed to remark as he contemplates a discouraging corn- 
field. 

Pictures of this sort are not only amusing, but they bring into 
service many of the nicest points of the photographer’s work in a 
higher field. To make a successful picture he must acquire a 
knowledge of composition, including the grouping of figures, the 
arrangement of draperies, the management of backgrounds, and 
the even greater difficulty of making his figures belong to the 
scene, instead of posing as mere lay figures, which is only too 
often the result of the effort to use figures in landscape. His suc- 
cess in this, will, of course, not only depend in great measure on 
his own sharpened perceptions of the fitness of things, but on his 
ability to make his models understand what is required of them. 

Nothing is more reprehensible in the amateur than the unloos- 
ing of his camera on the landscape at large. He should imitate 
the wisdom and discretion of the hunter, who first finds his game 
and then proceeds to shoot it. He should first study the land- 
scape from all sides, and find his motives (or, perhaps, it would be 
more intelligible to write the word ** motifs’’), and then consider 
the accessories, the condition of light, and time of day best 
adapted to make a picture with his ** motf’ as the central fact. 
To return to the Philadelphia Exhibition, there were many beau- 
tiful examples there of the abundance of material which we find 
nature furnishes ready to hand, if we exercise our right of selec- 
tion. Two of these photographic pictures may be mentioned : 
**A View on the Brandywine,” by John G. Bullock, and **A 
View on Moosehead Lake.’’ In the first a road runs along by a 
pretty stream, giving a most charming distance. Up the road 
comes a cart, and in the foreground three children are well 
grouped. The whole work has an air of naturalness, and fulfils 
the conditions of a picture. In the Moosehead Lake view the 
principal object is a solitary pine-tree standing out against a partly 
clouded sky. It is a good example of the introduction of senti- 
ment into a landscape. 

Work of this kind is surely more satisfactory than discharging 
the camera at every bit which strikes the eye, for nothing is more 
certain than that nature taken hap-hazard does not fulfil the con- 
ditions of the picturesque. There is a little instrument called a 
‘ view tester,” which some photographers are in the habit of using 
in order to discover first the value of a landscape for photographic 
purposes, but this, it seems to me, is unnecessary for well-trained 
eyes. A few general words of precaution and advice, may not 
be valueless, although the chief merit or demerit of an amateur’s 
work will lie in the skill or want of skill with which he grasps the 
matter, and this is largely a question of feeling or individual 
perception. First, try to see things in a large way; get the 
elements of your pictures in masses. Aim to secure both breadth 
and balance. Suppose you have on the left hand a group of 
trees, on the right another group, in the middle distance another 
group breaking the luminous distance, and in the foreground at 
the right still another group. In nature, a landscape thus distrib- 
uted may be attractive ; there may be something in the shape of 
the trees, in the light, in the color, to commend it. But it is not 
possible that it could make other than a disagreeable spotty 
picture, because a photograph can only deal in blacks and whites, 
and here we have bits of black cutting up the plate with no com- 
pensating virtues such as nature furnished to the eye. 

Certain arrangements of landscape may be mentioned as pictur- 
esque. Take, for instance, a large mass of foliage, balancing a 
larger mass of light, or a single tree clearly defined against a 
mass of light, as in the photograph of Moosehead Lake, already 
mentioned. A mass of foliage in the foreground showing an 
expanse of light in the distance, is unusual, but effective, and is 
possible where there is a young wood which allows the distance to 
be seen through the trees. Nothing is more charming than a 
sunny slope and a knot of rocks, with sheep nibbling around 
them, but it isa mistake to get too much detail. 

In landscape work a cloudy day is preferable, as the foliage 
masses take much better. Moreover, a longer exposure with mod- 
erate development, gives a much more agreeable picture as to 
tone, and tone is as desirable in a photograph as in an oil paint- 
ing. The desire of amateurs of small experience is to produce a 
brilliant photograph. By this they mean a photograph sharply 
outlined throughout, crisp light, crisp shadows, and sharp details. 
This desire, as the artistic senses are quickened, they will out- 
grow, and learn to prefer tone, ranging from half light to light, 
to the metallic gleam of the brilliant photograph. A brilliant 
high light, balanced by a point of strong shadow, makes in reality 
a brilliant photograph, but this is a very different thing from the 
sharp definition of all the details. 

A word in conclusion as to the equipment. Of course you will 
use paper negatives, which are most convenient for the amateur, 
who is bound to do a good deal of walking. Old photographers 
will relate how they used to go forth weighed down with pounds 
of glass slides. Now the amateur stows away a few ounces in a 
paper roll. Another thing in favor of the paper negatives is that 
a number may be developed at once, a great saving of both time 
and labor. The best camera for general outdoor work is an 
8x10 inch with swing back, ten-inch focus, and extreme tension, 
of, say, fifteen inches. Have the front firm, with a slide of lens 
panels an inch above and below the centre plate. Not the least 
part of the camera is the tripod. This should be chosen with 
reference to the operator. It should stand firmly on its legs, and, 
when drawn out, it should bring the view fully up to the level of 
the eye. This is very obviously necessary, since we do not go 
crouching to observe the landscape. Every one knows how 
different a view appears with a change of position, and particu- 
larly of attitude. An added foot in height will produce a change 
of scene. A high point of view is almost always better, since it 
retires the foreground and gives better distance. M. G. Hi, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Representative Poems 


of Living Poets, 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


Selected by the poets themselves, with an 
introduction by Geo, Parsons Lathrop. 
Eighty poets are represented by nearly 
three hundred poems. 1 vol., octavo, 
extra cloth, gilt top. Price, $5.00. 


The Magic of a Vorce. 


By MARGARET RUSSELL MACFARLANE. 

1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The scene of this story is laid in Germany, and the 
characters are drawn from life. ‘The author's style is 
simple and direct, and the story has a special interest 
on account of the information it gives in regard to the 
manners and customs of a type of German society 
rarely presented to the novel reader. 


Who ts Guilty ? 


A Novel, by Puttire Woo.r, M.D. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


An interesting tale, with a dénouement that will 
astonish the reader. 





1 vol., 





Complete catalogue sent free on application. 


CASSELL& COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





WE VE GOT THEM 
FOR OUR SUMMER READING. 


By W. D. Howells, 


** The most talked of nov el 
since Daniel Deronda. 


THE RISE OF 


SILAS 


“A work of genius—a 
LAPH AM « great and perfect work,”’— 
= N. Y. Star. 


12th Edition. 


INDIAN 
TWO 
COLLEGE 
GIRLS. 


NEXT 
DOOR. 


By W. D. Howells. 


Love and life in pictures- 
que old Florence. 

** Inexhaustible charm. 
Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

“ Exquisite Italian atmos- 
phere.""—Saturday Review. 


” 


By Helen Dawes Brown. 

“ Faultlessly pictured and 
deliciously effective.’ 
Boston Globe. 

* Rich and beautiful pas- 
sages of tender pathos. 
Nothing has been published 
since * Litthe Women’ that 
so strikes the popular taste.” 


By Clara Louise Burnham. 

“ Heaithful, pure, cheer- 

ing, apple-blossom flavor. 

| on the pool of sensa- 

tional literature i it floats like 

ja lily.’"—New Jerusalem 
Magazine. 


“Not to know Margaret 
| Kent is to argue one’s self 
unknown, An electric 
success, ”_ Boston Traveller. 

**Margaret Kent is so 
beautiful that one dreams of 
her. Few novelists of recent 
days have drawn a_ purer 
ideal.”"—Christian RKegis- 
ter. 

By Isaac Henderson. 

“ It recalls Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in his most vigorous 
”"—Ouebec Chronicle. 


MARGARET 
KENT. 


6th Edition. 


time, 

**What story could fail to 
be interesting in such a set- 
ting? With a background of 
historical and legendary 
ruins, the Campagn:, and 
all the intellectual and pict- 
uresque charm that makes 
Rome still the mistress of the 
| world,” 


THE 
PRELATE. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 

“ A bouquet of native New 
England flowers—and the 
flowers have a_ peculiar 
beauty and fragrance, too.” 
—Hartford Courant. 

“* The dialect is most deli- 
ciously correct—a collection 
of thoroughly delightful 
tales—an acuteness and com- 
prehension which is simply 
inimitable.”—BSoston Cour- 
ter. 
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SPHINX’S 
CHILDREN. 





Each in 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





OOKS !—A letter to the Hon. James G. Biaine 
from U.S. Senator WARNER MiLLKr, of New 
York: Unirep States Senate, 

Washington, D.C., June 16, 188, 
Dear Sir: Mr. ¥F. E. Grant, of No. 7 West 42d & : 
New York, is a very conscientious and painstaking 
bookseller. I cove hee him well for a number of 
ears, and have made many purchases of books through 

im. He was for a number of years, also, the medium 

used sg General Garfield for Ba books as he desired. 
I only desire to say that, should you wish to purchase 
any iso at any time, you will find Mr. Grant in 
oer .— Yours truly, 
R MILLER 


rey te: 


every respect reliable an 
Hon, J. G. Braine, 
ugusta, 
Ge Whenever you row a Fert 
call on or address F. 
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Reading. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


EAST ANGELS. A Novel. By Constance Feni- 
MORE Woutson, author of ** Anne,”’ “ For the 
Major,” etc. pp. 592. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

KING ART HUR. Not a Love Story, By the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. pp. 
236. 12mo, cloth, go cen.s. (Unitorm with the 
” liners kdition of Miss Mulock’s Works.’’) Also, 
16mo, paper covers, in ** Harper's Handy Series," 
25 cents. 

A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. A Novel. By Wot- 
cotr BaLestieR. Illustrated by Alfred Brennan. 
pp. 350. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A Novel. 
LYALL. pp. vi., 412. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 
ATLA: A STORY OF THE LOST ISLAND. 
By Mrs. J Grecory Situ, author of * Dawn to 

Sunrise,” etc. pp. 284. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

BARBARA'S VAGARIES, A Novel. By Mary 
LANGDON TipBaLL. pp. 176. Ornamental cloth, 
$1.00. 


HARPER'S HANDY 


LATEST ISSUES 








SERIES. 


CTs. 
80. Her Own Doinc. By W. E. Norris....... 25 
ee ee PS | ere 25 
78. Army Society. By J.S.Winter. Illustrated, 25 


Tue Heap Srarion. 


77: By Mrs. Campbell: 
IRS rape ere ene 25 
76. Kinc Artuur. By the author of “ John 
DG, GONE 6... ccrves sce vesesecs 25 
75- FRENCH AND GERMAN Soctatism. By Rich- 
ei Sf ") | Se 25 
74. Ir Love Be Love. By D. Cecil Gibbs..... 25 
73. THe Apsenter. By Maria Edgeworth.. 25 
72. ‘THe Evic Genius. By Wilkie Co'lins...... 25 
71. Gortue’s Faust. ‘Translated by John 
Anster, LL D........ F ebvewse eiledodomenes 25 


HARPER’S 
Franklin Square Library. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


CTS. 


531. THe Hex or tHe Aces. By Jas, re. 
EDU 22. vccnvesosaatne 25 
530. THe Crack or Doom. By Wm. Minto.. 20 
529. IN THE OLD Patazzo. By Gertrude Forde, 20 
528. Marjoriv. By Katharine S, Macquoid.... 20 
527- Kittep in THE Oren. By Mrs. Edward 
O_O LEE 5 CREPE OM 20 
526. THe Russian Storm-CLoup. By Stepniak, 20 
525. A Srern Cuase. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey... 20 
524. ENGLAND’s Supremacy. By J. S. Jeans.... 20 
523. Trust Me. By Mrs. John Kent Spender... 20 
522. Demos. A Story of English Socialism.. 25 
521. War AND Prace.—The Invasion. By Count 
Léon Tolstoi. . SE edb deer tisevweneess 25 


The above works sent, carriage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Harper & Brothers, 


New YorK. 





A FEW OF THE 


Pnze books 


and Periodicals from which selections 


Dollar Premiums for a Club of Ten 
Subscribers to THE ART AMA- 
TEUR: 


Hitchcock's ‘‘ Etching in America.” 


(White, Stokes, & Allen.).....6.0+ $1 25 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Complete Poems.” (7. 

Se a ree 5 00 
Cook's “ The House Beautiful.” (Chas. 

Og ee ree 4 00 
Frackelton’s “Tricd by Fire.” (2. 

ME CO. 66:05 60.45. 050: Kegs 6 00 
Taylor’s “Animal Painting.” (Cas- 

PS gd CR Se Peco re ee 2 50 
Whittier’s ‘* a of Nature.’ gh 

a BID CB.).. kre ssceves 6 
Byron's “ Childe Harold.” ( Ticknor 

og *) Ree BERGE REO Ses eeaeee 6 00 
Goldsmith’s ** Hermit.” (/. B. Lip- 

pincott Company.)..-..eecseeeeres 00 
Jerome’s ‘‘ One Year's Sketch-Book.” 

Chae OB SRG). 5 6 cco ercccccess 6 00 
Lang’s “ Books and Bookmen.” (Geo. 

J. Coombes.)...-.+ ibekbierverses Oe 
Dick Doyle’s ‘‘ Journal.” (Scribner & 

TED. 5 cickteessscbsiceeee ey 7 50 
The Century. (Zhe Century Company ) 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine. (Harper & Bros.) 4 00 
The Portfolio. (A/acmillan & Co.) .. 7 50 


Uf you wish to secure ten dollars’ worth of the best 
reading 4 ga own selection send for a “ Prize 
Circular 


MontacuE Marks, Publisher, 





Forty-second Street, Kew York. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
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may be made by those entitled to the Ten 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’ S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Yeta Woman.” $1.25. 


uence, 


many years.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 
BETH STuART PHELPs, 
Ajar,”’ ** An Old Maid’s Paradise,” 


cents, 


etc. 





ACE E, Scupprer, 
|THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. 
Firora Haines LouGueap. 


A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLD.- | 


thwaite’s Life. By Mrs. A. D. T, Wuitney. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, By OLiver 


Wenve it Howmes. 


By 


And other excellent Novels. Paper, 50 cents each. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 








A VITAL QUESTION; 


OR, 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE ? 

By NIKOLAI G, TCHERNUISHEVSKY. Trans 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole 
and S. S. Skidelsky. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


II. 
As you read on you say, not, 


LIFE,” but ** THIS 1S LIFE.” 


ANNA KARENINA. 


By Count Leo Totsrot. 
the Russian by Nathan Haskcll Dole. 
12mo, 750 pages, $1.75. (/vurth 
a ) 


Thousand now 


* The effect of the whole is stimulating and elev at- 
ing. The book is certainly one of decided genius. 
os w ork Tribune. 


* Characterized by all the breadth and complexity, 


in insight and the ——— analysis of ‘ Middle- 
march.’ ’’—Critic, New York 


Ill. 


Aso, by the same author: 


MY RELIGION. 


Third Thousand now ready. 





I2mo, 


$1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE STAGE LIFE OF 


Mary Anderson. 


By WiLitiam WINTER. 





16mo, bound in parchment paper, $1.25 


*,* This volume contains a personal memoir of 
Miss Mary Anderson, giving the principal facts of 
her life, and it traces step by step her progress as an 
actress, from the time of her first appearance in 1875 
until the present day. 


"For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, 
GEORGE J. COOMBES, 
Publisher, Imrorter and Bookseller, 


REMOVED TO 


275 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


CHINA FIRING 


and Gilding; also underglaze painting glazed and 
fired. Novelties in white ware for decorating. Send 
for price-list. 


THEO. WALTER, 


16 Knapp St., opposite Beach St., near Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








x his is the initial volume of the “ Riverside Paper 


Series *’ for 1886, which will have thirteen numbers, 

including : 

A PERFECT ADONIS. By Mrriam 
Cores Harris, author of ** Rutledge.” 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. By Hor- 


Royal | 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. A Novel. | and Combinati:n of ( olor : 


By Artour SHersurne Harpy, author of * But | Some General Hints : 


By Euiza- | 


author of ‘**‘The Gates 
y Paper, 50 


New Books of Positive and Timely Interest, 


“ THIS IS LIKE 


| 


Graded 6b to 6h-15 degrees. 


Translated from | 





| Nos. 303, 





BRUSH STUDIES. 


By Lipa CLarkson. 
New and Revised Edition. Finely lilustrated with 
Original Designs by the Author. 
CONTENTS.—The Amateur’s Outfit.—Harmony 
a-Panel of Field Daisies.— 
Fabric P a — Practice on 
| Academy Hoard and Sketching Canvas: a Study of 


This is at once a fascinating novel and a picture. of | Wild Roses.—A Study of Pansies.—How to Paint 
human experience and the mystery of human in- | 


Photographs in Oil or in Water Colors.—Hat Marks 


|} and Linings: Appropriate Designs, Initials, etc.— 


** One of the most remarkable novels published for | pee How to Paint and Frame Them.— How to 


aint Trailing Arbutus, Feathery Clematis, Dogwood 
and Tulips.—Panel and Screen Decorations: The 
Purple Clematis, Fleur de Lis, Water Lily, etc.—Dye 
Painting: Lustra Iridescent and Kensington. —Lam- 
brequins and Other Artistic Home Furnishings: Clock 
Scarf, Banners and_ Bannerettes.—C hristm: as, New 
Year’s, Easter and Birthday Cards: How to Paint 
Them.—Suggestions for Holiday and Birthday Gifts : 
Pretty Trifles for Home Decoration.— Painting Back- 
grounds.— Modelling in Relief.— Puzzling Querics An- 
swered —Some Useful Hints in Conclusion. 

Sent, post-paid, for 35c. J. F. INGALLS, 

Lynn, Mass. 





. 
Any of these Catalogues will 
Vd 7S be sent free upon applic ation 

if this journal be mentioned : 

. 
100 page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 
and Decoration. 
Drawing Instruments. 
Artists’ Materials. 


‘WM, T’. COMSTOCK, 


6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


ARTISTS’ MANUAL 
OF PIGMENTS. 


By H. C. StanpaGe. Price, $1.00. 

This valuable book, describing all the various colors, 
their composition, combinations, ete., etc., together 
with a copy of my illustrated and priced catalogue of 
all drawing instruments, will be sent upon receipt of 
$t.0co and mention “ this j journal. 


S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton St., 


ann Ot “ 
75 
20 





New York. 





UNEXCELLED ARE THE 


-EacLe PENCILS 


(Patented) 
Rounp AND HEexaGon Suapep. 
The No. 2% grade is the dest for 
FREE-HAND DRAWING 
and general uses. 
Our Fine Arts is the most perfect pencil made. 


Our Colored Crayons, in 51 colors, are superior to 
all others and in some respects excel water colors. 

If your dealer does not have the above, send 10 
cents for samples, worth more than double the amount 
(mentioning THE ART AMATEUR), to 
Eagle Pencil Co., 73 Franklin St., N.Y. 

Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of Automatic 
Pencils, Copying Ink, Black, Colored, and Artists’ 
Leads—graded 6 B to6 H 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


e 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 

Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and aor. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 





hs 


1 and Ladies’, 170. 


| FOR BROAD WRITING, 


os. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


\Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sore AGeEnrt, 


| Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 


Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 
| 


CHINA FIRED 


| FOR AMATEURS, 
SCHWALB & PAGE, 


73 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK. 








PATENT 


Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA, 
4 SIZEs. 
Send for Circular. 





Springfield, O. 





HINA PAINTING, Enamol 
Colors, and all other requisite 
pat Hs for the above art, 
can be found at the WESTERN 
DECORATING WORKS. Finng 
and Gilding. This department re- 
ceives our personal attention. All 
china intrusted to our care receives 
that superior Firing which has given 
us a reputation second to none 
in Americaa GRUNEWALD & 
SCHMIDT, Proprietors, 331 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 
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CHINA FIRED “«/*,, 


FOR AMATEURS. 
JOHN BENNETT, 
4a Great Jones Street, 


ot Ve. 
CG 


% 
New York. Ng 












Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 15. No. 3. August, 1886, 























PLATE 538.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


TWELFTH PAGE OF THE Series. By Epiru SCANNELL. 
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